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ALGEBRAS. 


By THOMAS K. BROWN, 
Prof. of Mathematics in West Union School, Pa. 


Elementary Algebra. 


This work applies to Algebra the exper- 
imental and inductive treatment which 
has been found so successful in first books 
of Science and Language. Itis a natural 
development of the principles of Algebra 
rather than a scientific statement of them. 
Itis designed as a first book of Algebra 
for all classes of students in schools and 
academies. 


Introduction, 85 cts. 


Academic Algebra. 


This is an advanced work for HIGH 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, and COLLE- 
GES. The work is noted for the exact 
and concise statement of principles, 
abundant and varied exercises, and for 
valuable suggestions in regard to the so- 
lution of problems. 

Introduction, $1.10. 


GEOMETRIES. 


By ISAAC SHARPLESS, A. M., 
Prof. of Mathematics, Haverford College, Pa. 


Elementary Plane Geometry 


Is a practical treatise on the Properties, 
Methods of Construction, and Measure- 
ment of Plane Figures, with numerous ex- 
ercises for original work, and a chapter 


on the Mensuration of Surfaces. 
Introduction, GO cts. 


Elements of Plane and Solid 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


This is an exposition of the Properties, 
Methods of Construction, and Measure- 
ment of Geometrical Magnitudes, with 
numerous exercises for original work, 
and chapters on Mensuration of Surfa- 
ces and Solids, with a Treatie on Modern 
Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Introduction, #1.10. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPSRIA: 
900 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK: 
14 & 16 Astor Place. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
109 Wabash Ave: 


ARE YOU IN WANT OF A GEOGRAPHY? Perhaps you are 
about to form a class that is to take up the study for the first time, and you are con- 
sidering what new book is best adapted to your purpose. If you know “ Maury,” it 
is probable you will not debate long, but will decide with clearness and satisfaction 
that his “ Elementary ” is the ne plus ultra in the line of your want. To take this 
book will be to make no mistake. Not only does it speak for itself, but thousands 
are now speaking for it who know whereof they speak. It is one of the best helps 
a teacher can have in his school, and it is much better to take the little book now 
than to be sorry a few weeks or months hence that you did not take it. ~ 

Have you a class just finishing its primary work, and are you looking for an 


Manual.” 


It can be safely and confidently recommended. Its completeness, its 


method, and its great interest, are making it a universal favorite. If you have an 
opportunity of making use of this book now, do not neglect it. 
It should be known to all teachers and school officers that Maury’s New School 


advanced book ? There is certainly nothing better yet discovered than “ Maury’s 


0. W. BARDEEN, 


I WANT POSITIONS 


actly the kind of position she asked for, and which was telegraphed to her without her even writing a letter. A stamp will bring you full particulars. 


Series of Geographies consists of two books only. It is a compact and economical 
two-book series: viz., Elementary, 54 cents; Revised Manual, $1.28. Samples of 
both to one address, $1.50. For classes in natural science it is generally admitted 
that Maury’s Revisep Paysicat is the best geography published. Samples, 
$1.20. Send for the Maury Pamphlet and circulars. Do not forget Maury’s Wall 
Maps at $10 a set. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

19 Murray Sr., New York. 


for a few teachers remarkably well qualified in specialties. In Mathematics, for instance, I have three or four young Teachers’ Agency 

men on my list who will confer honor on any institution, and yet who are willing to win their spurs on moderade sal wile, P 

aries. So in the Sciences, in Latin and Greek, in German, in Music, in Penmansbip, I can put schools and colleges in communication with superior teachers, I invite early atten- Send stamp for 

tion to these opportunities, for it is never too soon to be looking about, even if the engagement is to begin next fall. septate Ve 
EV E N N OW in what is called the dull season in School Agency work, the demand for excellent teachers at not too exorbitant salaries is greater than the pe a, s 

9 supply. We have just sent a principal to Wellsburg, N. Y. ; a teacher of Latin and Greek to Cayuga Lake Academy; an intermediate teacher 

to Fairport Union School, The last graduated at the Albany Normal, Jan. 23, called at my office and registered Jan. 24, and came again to my office Jan. 81, on her way to ex 2 W. oe 
yracuse, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In press, and soon to appear: 


Popular Manual English Literature. 


In two volumes of over 1000 pages. Clearly printed on fine paper, and embellished with colored charts, portraits, etc. Price, $2.00 per volume. 


Containing Outlines gf, Literature of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, %4 United States of America. 
By MAUD GILLETTE PHILLIPS. 


This work on English Literature has been prepared for the purpose of serving three practical ends: 


<I. 


underlie, determine, and explain them. 


As a School Manual. 
As a Guide to the General Reader. 
Iir. As a Book of Reference. 
The Manual aims to present, in a manner at once simple, attractive, and philosophical, a general survey of the historical development of En 


dividing it into ten ages, with their respective characteristics,—an arrangement exhibiting 
Copies of this work will be sent, postage paid, to any address in the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


h Literature 


b 
e successive stages of its growth, and those vi principles which 


Special terms tor examination and introduction, given on application to the Publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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W. H WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
CHEMISTS, BUNSEN'S 
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Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Switable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


SILK BANNERS Gora" 
J. & BR. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


> Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 ss 


Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 
School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons In Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard 
CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
WEVW ToR=, 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $150 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


RICHARDS & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


PURE CHEMICALS. 

We beg leave to call the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of,the finest ——— 
and Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify this state- 
ment, is invited. rders for ——— for Chemical Laberatories, Col- 
leges, and Scheels filled with the greatest care, promptness, andgprecision. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 

475 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th St, New York. 


ART, EDUCATION, AND PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCHOLAR OR ARTIST. 


Indorsed by all the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the 
country. Fourteen years’ constant use by the Boards of Edu- 
cation of New York and Philadelphia. 


SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE BOOK SLATES, 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATINC, 


LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth) 


A perfect, flexible Blackboard for Teachers, Sunday Schools, etc, 


SILICATE IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of Ivory). 


© surface is transparent, and may be applied over printing. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


(General Headquarters for School Supplies, ) 
Office and Salesroom, {91 FULTON ST. COR. CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
Bend for Iliustrated Catalogue. 504 


YORK. MANUF’R OF 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGHE 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


8S BARCLAY 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalegue of Physical Iustruments for High Schools and 0 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telesco SEND AND LANTERNS 
IN PREPARATION. 


Catalogue of Miodeis. ADDRESS. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE (O., 


180 Wabash Avenue, BATTLE CREER, 508 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. Michigan, ALBANY, 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 


P. O. Box 35, AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


>, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS titovussous mz WORLD. 


air on er instrument at once, ou re- 

quire no knowledge of music whatever. 
Address HEA & CO., Publish 


STANFORD'S 400 tf 178 Broadway, New York. 
CELEBRATED BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
WALL MAPS, 


Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
Size 52 x 60 inches, 


WA TED. Catalogue sent Free. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 
McShane Bell Foundry 
HARRIS & ROGERS, 
13 Tremont Boston. 


But don’t buy until you have seen 


Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
Prices and catalogues sent | Address 
H, MoSHanz & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LEvery school-room should be adorned with 


Ayer’s 


may be relied upon for relief in all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs; and, for the 
speedy cure of severe Colds or Coughs, it 
has no equal. E. J. Downes, Bonneau’s, 
Berkeley Co., 8. C., writes: ‘* Some time 
ago I contracted, by exposure, a severe 
Cold and Cough. After two or three 
months, I began to think there would be 
no change for the better. My attention 
being directed to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
I procured a bottle, and began taking it. It 


Cured My Cough 


before the first bottle was used, and I 
rapidly recovered my health.” A. J. 
Davis, Atchison, Kans., writes: ‘This 
spring I took a severe Cold, which settled 
on my lungs. In three days it became 
most difficult and painful for me to 
breathe. As soon as possible I got a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 
promptly relieved and cured by its use.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 60, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Baker, Pratt & @Go., 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


he Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
{mproved School Apparatus for every department. 
id for descriptive circulars. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 00O., 
Successors to BAKER, PBAT & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New York. 
518 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
503 197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A large Book, giving plans, 
views, descriptions, and relia- 
ble costs of 40 modern houses, 
$400 up to $6,500, for all cli- 
mates. Socomplete a book 


usuallycosts $5. OUR PRICE 

4 il ONLY so cts, sent postpaid. 
Address, BUILDING ASS'N, 
— AEN 324 Beekman St., New York 


= 


TION THIS PAPE 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos: 
601 WasHineTon St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
beautifulElectric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents.No 

risk quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaran 


Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. Y¥- 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year, 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. Are- 
markable book. An immense hit. Everybody is 
buying it. A laugh in every page. and under all a 
healthful lesson for every home. 5 characteristic 
illustrations. is going like wild@re. 

‘or circulars and terms address 


16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass, 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
a8end for Circular, 


our Educational Portraits. 


Agents Wanted, 00., 
Hartford Cincinnati or Boston. Mention this paper. 
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“Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 


THE LESSON OF TWO PICTURES, 


BY ‘‘ EMMA HOWARD.” 


I walked along the busy city street; 

I met a little child, with face as sweet 

As angels bend to suffering humankind, 

So bright, so good, so full of love refined. 

She held a flower within her tiny hand, 

For her own innocence it seemed to stand. 

In sweet accord seemed flower and heart and face; 
’T was Nature’s harmony of heavenly grace. 


Again, I walked the dusty country road, 

lis sides with verdure and with beauty glowed. 
Amid the green there peered the frail wild rose, 
A gieam of poetry among the prose. 

A jaded man, with every feature cast 

ln sinful mould, by road and roses passed. 

He picked a rose in careless, absent way, 

Then passed from sight along the road of grey. 

A half checked shudder through my body coursed 
To see the wild-flower from its green stem forced 
By one 8o vile, by one whose sullen face 

Would seem to wither all its blooming grace. 


Then, all ashamed, I thought, and what am I 
That thus the man and child a-passing by 

I deem to judge. The soul is like a flower 
Transplanted from a higher heaverly bower. 
In purity ’tis planted here below, 

And, if, alas! the stains of earth soon show 
Along its leaves, and then its filthiness 
Wakes but compassion for its deep distress, 
We’! not forget that still the soul is there, 
And if we wash away with patient care 

The sinfal stains that all its leaves malign, 
Again we’ll see shine out the soul divine. 


Not ours the right to any one despise 
But ours the daty is to help them rise. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— One of the main objections urged against our 
graded system is, that it compels the pupils to work in 
amass; that the individuality of a pupil is repressed ; 
that the bright, active ones must go along with the 
dulland the indolent. Leta teacher be placed in charge 
of a less number of pupils, and there will be more time 
to devote to the various classes.—Supt. J. G. Edgerly, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


— Teaching is comparatively easy when it has to do 
with unfolding for a series of years; but when the 
, hormal teacher or the institute conductor is asked to 
transform lethargy, error, and unconsciousness into 
teaching power, in a short time, there are too many 
factors for success, and the probabilities are that the 
manner of the school or institute will be impressed, 
rather than the essentials of education.—Prest. W. D. 
Parker, River Falls Normal School, Wis. 


— Frequent cases have come to the notice of the 
board, in which gross neglect as to the condition of the 
buildings in which public schools are wont to assemble 
daily has been evident. Ventilation, heating, lighting, 
drainage, restrictions as to contagious disease, all require 
careful attention, that the conditions essential to health 
may be secured for all the young who spend five or six 
hours per day, during the period of rapid growth, in the 
public schools.—Dr, Samuel W. Abbott, A. M., Health 
Officer, State of Mass., in Annual Report. 


— No parent should be willing to see his child less 
‘omfortable at school than he makes him at home. We 
mie and must have good, permanent, comfortable school 

uildings, properly furnished, and presided over by com- 
Petent and efficient teachers, before our people will feel 
& Just pride and take a proper interest in our public 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


schools; and I know of no more effective way to stimu- 
late such an interest than by having them to contribute 
directly by local taxation to supply this want,— Supt. 
H. Clay Armstrong, Alabama. 

— One of the truest things ever written is the follow- 
ing from President Garfield’s pen: “It has long been 
my opinion that we are all educated, whether children, 
men, or women, far more by personal influence than by 
books and the apparatus of the school-room. The privi- 
lege of sitting down before a great, clear-headed, large- 
hearted man, and breathing the atmosphere of his life, 
and being drawn up to him and lifted up by him, and 
learning his methods of thinking and living, is, in itself, 
an enormous educating power.” 


— Teachers should not allow windows to remain open 
either at top or bottom when the temperature of the out- 
side air is below 60°. When the room becomes too hot 
or the air impure, it should be ventilated and the tem- 
perature reduced by opening doors and windows, but 
during the time that this is done the children should not 
be permitted to remain in their seats, buc should march 
through the aisles and around the room, singing and 
keeping step to the music. The time of this exercise 
should not exceed three or four minutes, and at its close 
windows and doors should be shut.—Supt. Z. B. Neely, 


— Where there are fresh air and dryness and clean- 
liness there can be no cholera; and where there are not, 
it will come in spite of proclamations and perfunctory 
quarantines. Fumigations and disinfections which mask 
putrescence and substitute medicinal smells for sicken- 
ing stenches are as ridiculous as the noise of gongs and 
tom-toms and exploding fire-crackers, and jin-galls, by 
which the Chinaman hopes to frighten the devils who 
desolate his home and country, and worse than useless 
from the false sense of security which they give. Even 
the exorcism of prayer had better not be attempted 
kneeling, but upon the feet with both hands hard at 
work,—Albert I. Gibson, A.M., M.D, Medical Director 
U. 8. Navy, and President of the American Public Health 
Association. 

— “Slavery,” says Robert C. Winthrop, “is but half 
abolished, emancipation is but half completed, while 
millions of freemen with votes in their hands are left 
without education.” He adds, “Every year brings an- 
other installment of brutal ignorance to the polls to be the 
subject of cajolement, deception, corruption, or intimi- 
dation.” In the words of President Garfield’s inaugural 
address, “All of the constitutional powers of the nation 
and the states and all the volunteer forces of the people 
should be summoned to meet this danger.” But the 
Federal power exercised to meet the danger must be 
stayed within the area where it exists. Federal aid to 
education should, therefore, be devoted to the enlighten- 
ment of the negro, as the only lawful means by which 
to disarm this Goliah in the hostile forces which menace 
our institutions.—Dr. HenryRandall Waite, in “ Iiliter- 
acy and Mormonism.” 


— Prof. Bell, who invented the telephone, not only 
believes that every city ought to insist upon the burial 
of telephone wires, but says that the service would thus 
be greatly improved; while Sir William Thomson, in 
an elaborate report upon the telegraph service, affirms 
as the result of his experiments that “there is no doubt 
whatever that any amount of traffic could be worked 
through a system of underground wires at the usual 
rates of hand-sending.” Nor, he adds, “is it any more 
difficult to work lines composed partly of underground 
and partly suspended wires. The cost of maintaining 
underground wires would compare favorably with that 
of aérial lines, though the first expense would of course 


be vastly greater. But, on the other hand, “under- 
ground will be almost free from interruptions due to 


storms or to extremes of heat ,and cold, whereas aérial 
lines, however well constructed, must always be subject 
to injury from wind, snow, and extreme cold.” —Kansas 


City Review of Science and Industry. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 


BY JOHN B. PEASLEE, PH.D., 
Supt. Schools, Cincinnati. 


In the Cincinnati public schools gem-selections from 
literature are made the basis of moral instruction and 
of the cultivation of the emotional nature of the pupil, 
love of God, duty to parents, kindness to dumb animals, 
correct rules of action, etc. They are also made to as- 
sist in forming in the minds of pupils a love of good 
literature, In the absence of the Bible (the use of the 
Bible is prohibited in the Cincinnati public schools), 
what better basis for moral instruction can be found than 
beautiful extracts judiciously selected from the writings 
of worthy authors? And, in schools where the Bible 
is used, it must be admitted that making selections, con- 
taining grand and ennobling thoughts, the subjects of a 
series of moral and literary lessons, in which not only 
the meaning is brought out and dwelt upon, but the se- 
lections themselves are made the texts of appropriate 
talks by the teachers, and then memorized by the pupils, 
in order to store their minds with noble sentiments, is 
of great impottance both to the moral and literary train- 
ing of pupils, One of the best lessons in morals I ever 
heard was given by a teacher on the following extract: 


** Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than ranks and titles a hundred fold, 
Is a healthy body and a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please; 
A heart that can feel for a neighbor’s woe, 
And share in his joy with a friendly glow; 
With sympathies jarge enough to infold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold.’”’ 


Again, this work trains the memory so that it becomes 
in time very easy for the children to memorize accu- 
rately even long pieces of prose and poetry. The gen- 
eral tendency of our schools of to-day is to looseness in 
memorizing language. For instance, in the study of 
geography and history, the pupils are required to learn 
the facts, and not the language in which the facts are 
expressed. This is as it should be. But it must be ac- 
knowledged that the verbal accuracy in which the boys 
and girls were trained when the old verbatim method 
was in vogue is in a great measure lost, and the mem- 
ory by so much weakened. In counteracting this ten- 
dency to looseness, and in strengthening the memory, 
the gems serve an excellent purpose. The memory 
needs as much strengthening by exercise as the muscles 
of the arm ; but it should be employed, as here, in stor- 
ing the mind with what is worth remembering. 

Again, this work enriches the vocabulary of pupils 
by giving them many new words and beautiful combi- 
nations, whereby they will obtain a better command over 
the English language. In our schools one hour per 
week is assigned in the course of study to giving the 
lessons upon, and in teaching the selections referred to, 
and the amount required is eight lines per week. In 
connection with this work, sketches of the lives and writ- 
ings of authors are given, and other appropriate selec- 
tions from their writings read to the pupils. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that in the selection of 
gems, especially for the younger children, poetry has 
the preference, for it is more easily committed, and, as a 
rule, longer retained. It is among the first things a 
mother teaches her child. Our kindergartens make 
great use of songs to enliven their work, and to teach 
the little ones many beautiful lessons in morals and 
manners. 

“ The taste for harmony, the poetical ear,” says Miss 
Aiken, “if ever acquired, is so almost in infancy. The 
flow of numbers easily impresses itself on the memory, 
and is with difficulty erased. By the aid of verse, a 
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store of beautiful imagery and glowing sentiment may 
be gathered up as the amusement of children, which in 
riper years may beguile the heavy hours of languor, sol- 
itude, and sorrow; may enforce sentiments of piety, hu- 
mility, and tenderness; may soothe the soul to calm- 
ness, rouse it to honorable exertions, or fire it with vir- 
tuous indignation.” 


OVERWORKED TEACHERS. 
BY MRS, E, D. KELLOGG. 


Paganini, during a confinement in prison, solaced 
himself with a violin that had but the G@ string left on 
it; but on this he produced an astonishing variety of 
effects, conceiving such a preference for it that he after- 
ward wrote a sonata for the G@ chord only. Now the 
strain of over pressure in the schools has come to be the 
G string on which to ring every possible effect. We 
have not the slightest objection to the different strains 
produced on it since the one harmony aimed at is the 
benefit of the children. But we would venture another 
kind of touch that shall give forth no uncertain sound 
as we still strike for relief of over-pressure,—but this 
time of the teachers. 

“Ts it not strange,” said a teacher, “how much is 
said of the overwork of the children clear up to the day 
of their graduation ; but as soon as these same girls be- 
come teachers the anxiety ceases, and they are never 
spoken of afterward?” Does some mysterious change 
pass over the physical constitution of a teacher, when 
she enters upon her duties, that the care for her health 
and nerves ceases? There is no sadder sight under 
heaven than to see the slow fading out of the color, the 
decline in the elasticity, the indescribable, weary look 
in the eyes, that follow the entrance of more than half 
of our normal graduates upon their work as teachers. 
In from three to five years they have lost a degree of 
health and vigor that is pitiable, and for which some- 
body is morally responsible. It is hard to hold down 
the pen to such a moderation of statement as to be be- 
lieved when one speaks of the extent of the evils of the 
high pressure in our schools from which the teachers 
suffer far more than the children. Why? Because 
they carry the weight of responsibility in the matter, 
while the children carry fone. The teacher sees the 
end of the year’s work from the beginning, and never 
drops the load of anxiety for a single waking hour. 
The children never give this a thought. If the work is 
not done, and well done, where does the censure rest ? 
Who ever blames the children? If three things are to 
be done where there is only time for one, who plans to 
create space for the two added ones till the head spins 
with the well-nigh impossible task? If the teacher 
starts off in the morning with a program of twenty 
changes (no guess-work here, but actual count), where 
rests the pressure during the whole day, that this pro- 
gram be successfully carried through? The children 
take the pleasant variety of fifteen-minute lessons, and 
go serenely from one exercise to the next, with no 
responsibility for the failures in the last and no dread 
of the dozen interruptions that may ruin the concentra- 
tion which is indispensable for the success of this. The 
child gets a complete relaxation at recess; the teacher 
almost always has some added duty of supervision that 
makes it the hardest part of the day. If the child is ill 
it stays at home; if it is the teacher, she still comes to 
her work in a physical condition that makes it little 
less than torture, or remains at home consumed with 
anxiety as to the condition of things during her absence, 
and returns to find them at “sixes and sevens,” and the 
blessed privilege of paying for it besides, The child 
goes home at four o’clock, and, with the elasticity of 
youth, drops every burden at the school-room door, and 
is having a “good time” in five minutes afterwards 
the teacher stays on, thinking, working, and planning 
till a late hour compels her to carry it all home with 
her, and, all too frequently, a pile of papers also, to be 
corrected, and instead of the amusement and rest that 
every evening should bring to her, she must 


** Look, look, look, till the eyes are heavy and dim; 
Mark, mark, mark, till the brain begins to swim.” 


This is only one day. She can go on for several hun- 
dred of such days, till nature, that strict accountant who 
will have her dues sometime, demands payment, and 


the long-suffering teacher drops out through illness or 
a fortunate leave of absence, to vainly try to reconstruct 
in a few months the pulling-down of long years. There 
is nothing to be said, either by her or her friends. An 
army of anxious young teachers, annually recruited 
from every graduation of the normal schools, are waiting 
for the place, and she has only to step out of it and see 
it filled by another. Yet Christian men and women, of 
benevolent souls and large hearts, look right at these 
things and never perceive them, and are indifferent to 
the evidences that are brought before them. 

But, some one asks, what about the country schools, 
where there is no course of study laid out and the teach- 
er’s judgment is the sole arbiter of all things. Is there 
any over-pressure there? Let us see if there be any 
such halcyon spot. We visited a country school re- 
cently, where sixty-five children were crowded into a 
room that would have been full at forty. Every age 
was represented, from the little girl who sat on the same 
bench with the water-pail to the big district terror that 
lounged in the corner. A huge stove glowed in the 
center like the head-light of an engine. The solid 
shutters barred out the flood of afternoon sunlight to 
keep it from the children’s eyes, and every breath of 
air,—that was a balm of Gilead in that region,—was 
excluded from the room lest the children should take 
cold. The teacher,—a serene young lady, and evidently 
not troubled with new-fangled methods,—was patiently 
pouring in a lesson on prime numbers to a silent class,— 
as if they would ever hear of them again in after-life! 
The children, left to themselves, chose their own “ busy 
work ;” the boys sharpened pencils and compared jack- 
knives, and the girls studied us and drew faces after- 
ward,—with how good imitation we could not tell. 
There was no apparent pressure apywhere, but there 
was work enough in that room for three teachers. It 
was undertaken by one (at $24 a month) ; and whether 
she saw all that was needful to be done or not, she could 
not get through the number of recitations, even, of an 
ungraded school in ever so poor a way, with the dis- 
order and poisonous air against her, without overwork- 
ing. She was as pale as the wall, and upon inquiry out- 
side we learned that “she complained a good deal of 
headache.” So here was the Charybdis on one side to 
offset the Scylla on the other, 

This whole matter of the overwork of teachers is 
bound about with such a complication of circumstances 
that the truth cannot be known without an investigation 
below the surface. Teachers are kept silent by a natural 
reserve and delicacy in personal matters and from a 
want of courage to speak out. Ambition and necessity 
combine to hold them at their posts in silent endurance. 
A physician once said to us, “I would rather see anybody 
else come into my office than broken-down school-teach- 
ers. They stay in school till there is absolutely nothing 
to work on to build them up again.” Surely if there 
is no pound of cure for them, the ounces of prevention 
should be very liberally dealt out by the wise men who 
hold the scales. 


FROM A PROFESSIONAL STANDPOINT,WHAT 
SHOULD THE TEACHER READ? 


BY J. 0, TAYLOR, TEXAS, 


In answer to the question, What should the teacher 
read? one might reasonably say, Anything that any 
other man or woman ought to read. In answer to the 
question, From a professional standpoint what should 
the teacher read? one can only say, Such matter as 
directly concerns his business, and matter which, possi- 
bly, no one else does read. It is the fact that the 
teacher needs to know some things that the world at 
large is not expected to know, that insures to his calling 
the title of a profession. The mere fact that the teach- 
er’s work is professional, does of itself inforce the neces- 
sity of a professional literature ; and a professional lit- 
erature being the result of the highest efforts of the best 
practical thinkers and workers in the calling, commends 
itself to the attention, the consideration, and the pro- 
foundest thinking of all who would duly appreciate the 
honor of their chosen work. 

In an eagerness, however, to pursue a gyecial course 
of reading, the good results to be obtained from a well- 
chosen and maturely-studied general course ought not 


to be ignored. The man or woman who would know 
nothing but teaching is sure not to know that. He 
who refuses to know what the world has done, is doing, 
and yet promises to do, in the line of progress,—whether 
that be directly connected with the school-room or not, 
—refuses that which he needs, and in which he ought 
to be deeply concerned. 

The school-room occupies only one corner in a vast 
field of labor, and those who tend it, while stirring the 
soil and nurturing the delicate plants that commonly 
grow in such corners, act well the part of wisdom when 
they cultivate a liberal sympathy broad enough to reach 
every other point of the public moral garden. If we 
are friends to education, we are friends to any other en- 
terprise that promotes public weal. If we are friendly 
to human progress, we are hostile to that which hinders 
such progress. If we are friendly to the one, and hos- 
tile to the other of the two opposing elements in the 
make-up of human affairs, then we are interested in 
what the world is interested in, we talk about what the 
world talks about, and read about what the world reads 
about. For the teacher to assume an air of indifference 
to political and other important current events, does not 
display high-mindedness, but narrow-mindedness. 

Only a few thoughts are required to bring one directly 
to the conclusion that all teachers would wisely provide 
themselves with the broadest possible course of general 
reading. Here we may leave this division of the sub- 
ject and return to the question proper. 

Your attention is first invited to the consideration of 
such reading as has been alluded to as a means of infor- 
mation. Teaching is no more an isolated work than 
anything else, if indeed some do make it apparently so. 
Those engaged in the vocation should collect all the 
knowledge relating thereto that may lie within their 
reach. The teacher that trusts entirely to his own store 
of knowledge, and what he may acquire by actual expe- 
rience, stands on an equal footing with the teacher of a 
century ago. He is dead toall the rich germs of thought 
concerning his profession that have been collecting since 
the institution of the school. The science of education 
demands thought as well as the science of anything else. 
It not only demands thought, but it demands, by its 
growth, collected, concentrated, and sifted thought. 
This demand has been supplied by leading educators, 
and their failures and successes in the school-room come 
to us on the printed page, telling how to avoid their 
mistakes and uncertain experiments, and how to improve 
by their successes. Thus we are enabled to take up the 
line of thought where they quit it, and aid in the fur- 
ther development of the science; not spending our time 
and efforts in arriving at conclusions that were reached 
a hundred years ago. 

But it is not uncommon to hear an aged, and no 
doubt well-meaning, fellow-teacher say, “ Well, I don’t 
mind reading educational papers, works on methods, 
theory and practice of teaching, etc.; but then they 
never did help me much ; I never could apply any such 
information in my school-room.” Now the reason he 
cannot apply it, possibly, may be very evident. Per- 
haps he takes up some method that is not his own and 
tests its practicability by trying to make a verbatim ap- 
plication of it. Of course he fails in his part, and then 
lays the blame to the method. The truth of it is, he 
deserves nothing better than failure for having tried to 
ape another teacher. It is not intended for a teacher 
to make any such use of information; for if so, then one 
small volume might contain all he would need in a life- 
time. On the other hand, he is not expected to make a 
mimic of himself, but to employ his own methods, im- 
proved by the suggestions of others. What will meet 
the demands of one case, possibly, can never meet the 
demands of another. When one can throw together a 
dozen methods of others, extract from the mass half a 
method of his own, and then supply the other half by 
his own original thinking, he will be pretty apt to have 
a method worthy of a thorough testing. In short, a 
teacher must make a method his own before he can suc- 
cessfully apply it. He ought to feel that he himself 
has something at stake in the test. 

And now we find ourselves treading on the borders 
of another reason why educational literature, as above 
explained, should be read by the teacher. J¢ stimulates 
thought. By reading what others are doing, the teacher 
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is led to inspect his own work, to turn his mind loose 
upon his own plans of conducting echool work. His 
question becomes, How am I to devise better and 
more effective ways of developing mind, imparting in- 
struction, and governing my school? I read that my 
fellow-teacher, A, has adopted such and such a method 
of insuring regular attendance. His plan would 
fail in my school, but since I have come think 
about it, I know a plan that I feel quite certain will 
work. Asa result he adopts his better plan, and his 
school is thereby improved. One lurking evil of our 
schools is that stagnant condition of the teacher’s mind. 
He needs to give more thought to his business. His 
time ought to be undivided and wholly given to school 
duties. When not in the school-room, he should be 
studying about what and how to do when he is there. 
The teacher’s qualifications are to be estimated, not by 
the amount of ease with which he can teach, but by the 
amount of labor with which he does teach. Let us lay 
hold of all the ideas of teaching, that they may stir our 
own minds to think on the subject. 

Again, professional reading promotes a sympathy 
among teachers, which is for the good of individuals 
and the cause, The teacher presiding over a school in 
some secluded spot is prone to feel that he is alone, 
that his cause is almost deserted, and that it makes no 
difference whether he accomplishes much or little. He 
goes abroad in the neighborhood, meets two or three 
farmers and finds them exchanging opinions about the 
best way of carrying on afarm. They talk about when 
corn should be planted and wheat sown. No other sub- 
ject draws out so much interest as that of farming. 
They feel that that is what the world is, or, at least 
ought to be, engaged in, and go home pleased with the 
prospects of their calling. In the meantime the unfor- 
tunate teacher is made to feel that he is an outcast, en- 
gaged in a business that is in no way dishonorable, but, 
nevertheless, one that the world has neither the time 
nor inclination to think about. 

He needs to be brought, in some way, into contact 
with others of the same profession, and made to feel 
that his labors are not in vain, but that others are la- 
boring in the same cause, striving for the same objects, 
and undergoing the same experience. The indifference 
with which the world regards the school-room will baf- 
fle any but the most resolute. 

In conclusion, we are led to understand that if the 
reading of educational matter supplies needed informa- 
tion, stimulates thought, and promotes sympathy, then it 
necessarily arouses in the teacher that indispensable 
element of all good teaching without which the teacher 
becomes a school-keeper, and teaching a dull routine of 
mechanical operations upon child-mind. Enthusiasm 
is the element meant. This is the crowning advantage 
gained by reading school journals. The information is 
only asecondary consideration, the enthusiasm imparted, 
the primary. One is brought to realize that there is 
such a thing as an educational world, and that he stands 
in the very midst of an army of educators. He reads 
and feels that the tide of educational progress is bear- 
ing him onward. He learns to regard his work as one 
demanding his heartiest and most zealous efforts. He 
no longer is provoked and discouraged with the idea 
that the world is asleep on the subject of teaching. 
His latent ambition and aptitude for chosen life-work, 
spring into actual working force. Their stunted growth 
is soon nourished into one of vigor and health. Enthu- 
siasm is the key to love for one’s work. Love for one’s 
work, coupled with a moderate aptitude, is the key to 
success, 


THINGS “NEVER THOUGHT OF.” 


BY CAROLINE B. LE ROW, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(Suggested by “Some Neglected Duties,” in THe JOURNAL of Jan. 22.) 

No poet ever wrote truer words than those of Hood’s, 
“Evil is wrought by want of thought, as well as by 
want of heart.” In some school-rooms there is a vast 
amount of mischief done by conscientious, and conse- 
quently hard-working teachers, because there are some 
things they “ never think of.” 

A child’s body, as well as brain, must be cared for. 
Every teacher should be enough of a physiologist to un- 
derstand the injury resulting from incorrect sitting and 


standing positions, It is unwise ever to require a child 
to fold his arms. It is simply stupid to require it in 
any vocal exercise. As well imprison his hand in a 
mitten as preparation for a writing lesson, as thus ham- 
per the muscles of the waist and chest. It is nothing 
less than cruel to keep children standing until, for the 
sake of relief, they are compelled to change the weight 
from one foot to the other, throw the whole body out 
of balance, and lean against anything which will afford 
support. The muscles are much more easily tired when 
kept tense in one position than when naturally acting 
and reacting. To “stand straight and stand still” is 
only possible when the position is required but a few min- 
utes at a time. 

“ Zeal without knowledge” in the use of gymnastic 
exercises is worse than an utter lack of both zeal and 
exercise, To allow pupils to compete with each other 
in the force with which they pound their chests, or to 
allow any blow, even a light one, upon the chest, unless 
the lungs are filled, is productive of great harm. Vocal 
exercises should not be combined with muscular move- 
ments. The jarring of the body interferes with the 
production of a clear, steady tone. The attention of 
the pupil is divided, and, in some cases, there is opposi- 
tion instead of harmony between different sets of mus- 
cles. The voice is feeble and spasmodic, the movements 
vague and lifeless. Both can be kept up vigorously 
only at a great expenditure of nervous force, more ex- 
hausting than refreshing to the student. 

Who can estimate the injury done to children’s 
throats and voices by singing with bowed heads and 
sunken chests? Even when proper positions are ob- 
served, it is a fact that the exercises in vocal music, as 
generally carried on in our public schools, are injurious 
to the voice, and, in many cases, destroy all future pos- 
sibility of artistic singing. 

The proper use of the delicate, immature vocal organs, 
and the correct formation and production of tone, are 
“things never thought of.” Everything is sacrificed 
to the accurate reading of notes and the power to shout 
them as loudly as possible. The tone becomes hard, 
metallic, screaming, and the only wonder is that it can 
be kept up for so many years and not produce even more 
serious troubles. It is a truthful remark of Colonel 
Parker that “ elocutionists, by scores, reap a rich har- 
vest from the bad teaching in primary schools,” It is 
the author’s experience that even more doctors are en- 
riched in the same way. Countless cases of pulmonary 
and bronchial complaints can be traced directly to the 
labors of ignorant, but enthusiastic, teachers who “ never 
think” of the relation between physical cause and vocal 
effect. 

A child’s lungs must be supplied with fresh air, as 
well as his head filled with facts and figures. If a 
teacher cannot think of both at the same time, let the 
facts and figures go for awhile by all means. The mul- 
tiplication table can wait. The lungs cannot wait, but 
gather into themselves every instant the impurities 
thrown off every instant by each individual in the room. 
The growth of any idea in the brain is of small benefit 
if attended by the progress of such poison in the blood. 

Avoidance of drafts is not synonymous with lack of 
proper ventilation. Proper ventilation does not mean 
throwing one or more windows wide open. The princi- 
ple of ventilation is circulation. This can be secured by 
several windows open at the top, even less than an inch, 
if the room is found to cool too quickly. The teacher 
whose “ whole mind is so occupied in hearing a recita- 
tion” that she “ never thinks” of temperature or drafts, 
does not possess as large an expanse of mind as the sit- 
uation demands. 

It is the first duty of the teacher to think of these 
vital matters, for proper physical conditions must un- 
derlie all real mental progress. The physical deteriora- 
tion is generally slow, but as sure as it is slow. No 
teacher willingly deforms her pupils, injures their voices, 
or poisons their blood ; but still true is it that much 
evil is “ wrought by want of thought as well as by want 
of heart.” 


— There are 25,000 more children of school age in 
Philadelphia than the schools have room for, and in the 
southern states there are scores of postmasters who can- 
not write their own names. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Prov. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head. master Ratgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


The subject of word-formation has now assumed a very 
prominent rank in the course of classical study. This rank it 
has acquired because it furnishes at once a valuable mental 
discipline and a practical aid in the mastery of language. Very 
few, either of teachers or scholars, now question its utility. 
But there are many who are at a loss for a good method by 
which the study may be pursued. As generally pursued, the 
study has had no method. In the lexicon, or vocabulary, 
words etymologically related are often widely separated, owing 
to the necessity of an alphabetical arrangement. The only 
possible remedy for this is to have the words arranged in ety- 
mological groups, a method of arrangement found only in 
works prepared expressly for this purpose. 

Comparison of words with one another furnishes the broad 
and solid basis for their etymological classification. For ex- 
ample, let us compare the words of the following group: Stare, 
abstare, antestare (or antistare), circumstare, constare, distare, 
exstare, instare, obstare, perstare, praestare, prostare, restare, 
substare, superstare, stabilis, stabilio, stabilitas, stabiliter, sta- 
bulum, stabulo (or stabulor), stamen, statim, statio, stativus, 
stator, Stator, status, statuo, statua, statura. In all these 
words we find a common syllable, sia or stad. This common 
syllable is called the root of these words, With its vowel 
changed it appears in sistere, interstitium, solstitium, super- 
stitio, destino, obstino, obstinatus. Connected with this root 
there appears in all these words a common meaning, expressed 
in English by the word stand. This common syllable, with its 
attendant meaning, indicates the common origin of the words, 
—the only tie that binds them together. 

Let us now compare words for the purpose of ascertaining 
the form and meaning of their prefixes and suffixes. Frangere, 
to break (/ frag) ; fragilis, easily broken, fragile; docere, to 
teach (¥doc) ; docilis, easily taught, docile; amare, to love 
(st. ama-); amabilis, worthy to be loved, amiable; stare, to 
stand (sta); stabdilis, that stands firm, steady, stable. From 
a comparison of these and many other words, we find that the 
suffixes ilis and bilis are used with roots and verb-stems to 
form verbal adjectives expressing quality or capability, gener. 
ally with a passive, though sometimes with an active, signifi- 
cation. By the same method of comparison we may frame 
comprehensive rules for all the various prefixes and suffixes 
with their meanings. Such rules are given in the grammars 
of Latin and Greek, 

There is great danger that the scholar may commit to mem- 
ory too many rules and practice them with too few examples, 
The study of some of the words to which the rule applies 
should precede the memorizing of the rule itself. The rules 
to be memorized should be few and practical. The examples 
should be numerous and clear and strong, the same words 
being repeated many times with their close etymological defini- 
tions. From such definitions we proceed easily and naturally 
to the various meanings which the words may have acquired. 
It would be well if every grammar would furnish at least one 
clear example for each prefix and suffix named inthe rules. To 
supply this deficiency, the teacher can fiud the necessary words 
in the lexicon. 

Above all other considerations we must place practice, until 
the scholar can easily sweep in at one view all the parts that 
make up a word, giving to each part ite proper force, and that 
so readily that the word shall convey the impression of a unit, 
and be combined without hesitation, along with other words, 
to form an unbroken succession, the moving panorama of the 
thought. Word-formation, thus applied, is felt by every pupil 
to be a process of the highest interest as an intellectual exer- 
cise, and the highest utility as a means of language-acquisition. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1885. Cc. 8. Hatsgy. 


Irs Errects Upon Man.” — Dr. P. C. Wil- 
liams, one of the leading physicians of Baltimore, lately deliv- 
ered a lecture on the above subject. Dr. Williams spoke of 
the remarkable experiments of Professor Martin, of the Johns 
Hopkins University of Baltimore, in demonstrating the ef- 
fect of alcohol upon the heart. The professor succeeded in 
so isolating a heart as to render its condition during action, 
simulating normal action, plainly evident. This action was 
attained through the use of the battery. Pure blood was then 
allowed to flow in and through the heart, followed after a 
time by a combination of blood andalcohol. The substitution 
of the latter for the pure blood caused almost immediately a 
decided weakening of the action of the heart. That this was not 
due to degeneration in the heart itself, was demonstrated by 
again supplying it with pare blood, when it resumed its former 
vigorous action. The fallacy of the populor idea in regard to 
the warmth imparted by alcohol, was proved by the fact that 
alcohol is strongly condemned by Arctic explorers of any ex- 
perience; that it has been demonstrated unquestionably that 
no user of alcohol in any form can withstand the rigors of the 
Arctic climate, The fallacy respecting the strength imparted 
by this poison, was met with the fact that athletes in training 
for contests are invariably prohibited its use by those having 
them in charge. The lecture was most interesting throughout 
and highly appreciated. 


— The secret of thrift is knowledge.— Chas. Kingsley. 
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AUTHORS’ DAYS. 


LONGFELLOW. 


BY E. C. THOMPSON, ALBION, MICH. 


RHETORICAL EXERCISE, ARRANGED FOR PUPILS 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HINTS TO TEACHERS, 


I. Have drawn on cardboard, if possible, the birthplace and 
home of Mr. Longfellow, and on blackboard the “ Iron Pen,”’ 
** Ebon Chair,’”’ ‘‘ Library or Study,’’ and other sketches illus- 
trating his poems. Also a monument of his works, thus: 


(In No. 1.) 


Outre Mer. | 
Hyperion. a 
Evangeline. 17 
Voices of the Night. —— 
Spanish Student. 
Golden Legend. 12 
Hiawatha. y 
Miles Standish. 7 
helfry of Brages. <= 
10. Wayside Ion. 
1l. Flower-de Luce. 
12. Seaside and Fireside. 


13. Trapslation Divine Comedy. . 

14, Masque of Pandora, 3 

15. Hanging of the Crane. ae 

16. Morturi Salatamus. 

17. Sonnets. 

18. New England T les. 

19. Divine Tragedy. Ktc., ete. 


Some pupil may be found who will make a good copy of por- 
trait of Longfellow. 

II. All short recitations may be given by pupils standing in 
seat, but the longer ones should be recited from the rostrum. 
Pupils should rise during all concert exercises, and, in these, 
care should be taken to make all gestures uniform. 

IIL. Work in timid and bashful pupils in short recitations 
from seat or in concert exercises. 

IV. For home and illustrations to draw, consult: 

1, Youth's Companion (back number). 
2. Harper’s Monthly (back number). 
3. Scribner’s Monthly (back number). 
4, Stoddard’s Poets’ Homes. 
5. Homes and Haunts of Our Elder Poets, 
6. Longfellow’s Leaflets. 
Nore,—The order of this program is not arbitrary. Parts may be sup- 
plied or omitted at discretion of teacher. 
Song: ‘‘ The Psalm of Life.” (For school.) 
LIFE. 


This famous author was born in Portland, Me., in 1807. 
When he was but 18 years of age he graduated at Bowdoin 
College, in the same class with Hawthorne. He soon made 
himself noted, and was made a professor in the college, and a 
number of years after was elected to a chair in Harvard. He 
is one of the few men so honored as to have a chair in a college 
made especially for him. He spent some years in Europe in 
travel and study. He began his literary life very young. The 
old and reliable firm of Harpers published his first book, pay- 
ing him $500 for it. 

Longfellow’s Place in Literature.—For over a half-century 
Mr. Longfellow has been a most industrious contributor to 
American literature, and, during this long period, has been 
universally recognized as one of the most popular of our 
poets. He stands first among American poets. 

Personal Appearance —Mr. Longfellow is remembered as an 
old man of medium height, well made, with no sign of age 
in figure or walk. His head and face were eminently poetic. 
His forehead was broad andfall. The*great charm of his face 
cetnered in his eyes, of an unclouded blue, deep set, under over- 
hanging brows, — they looked an indescribable expression of 
thought and tenderness. Though seamed with many wrinkles, 
his face was rarely without the rosy hue of health, and would 
appear that of a much younger man but for its frame of snow- 
white hair. Hair and whiskers, long, abundant, and wavy, 
gave the poet the look of a patriarch. 

Recitation,—for eleven girls with appropriate gestures: ‘* The 
Old Clock on the Stairs.’’ 


Nore.—Let the pendulam be represented by the arms swinging, and the 
ticking by fingers snapping. Concert gestures in appropriate places. 
Omit the voice in closing one or two stanzas, Let the ticking tell the 


story. 

Birthplace.—Longfellow was born in an old, equare, wooden 
house, upon the edge of the sea, in Portland, Me. It stands 
upon the outskirts of the town, separated only by a street from 
the water. The lower story of this old house is now used as a 
shop. 

RESIDENCE. 

General.—Mr. Longfellow’s residence was in Cambridge, 
Mass., in the Craigie House of historic fame, which was once 
the headquarters of Washington. * 

**Once, ah! once within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country dwelt.”’ 

In making a home, taste has guided the hand of wealth, 
The house is set back from the road behind a lilac hedge, blos- 
soming in the spring with purple and white. On either side 
are broad verandahs, from which one can look across the 
Charles river to the blue hills beyond. Near the house is a 
garden about which the poet has written, — 


**T have agarden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown, 

And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wildernegs,’’ 


The Hall.—From the dining-room one may pases into a long, 
narrow hall, running the length of the house. At its head, 
great Jove looks before him with big, unseeing eyes; while on 
either side are those lovely marble women, who, in spite of 
Lord Byron’s couplet,— 
** I’ve seen more beauty, ripe and real, 
Than all the nonsense of this stone ideal,’”’— 

still hold their own against their living sisters. 

Drawing-room.—Passing through the hall we enter ‘‘ Lady 
Washington’s drawing-room.”” The furniture is white satin, 
covered with gay flowers in vines and clusters; arm-chairs and 
sofas are heaped with soft cushions, and are covered with the 
same rich material. Thecarpet isa bed of flowers. The effect 
is greatly heightened by a large mirror opening another gay 
vista, and a picture in gorgeous colors extending from wall to 
ceiling. It is one of Copley’s,—‘* The grandchildren of Sir 
Wm. Pepperell’’; a quaint little maiden, a youth with flowing 
curls, and a wooden-looking poodle compose the group. The 
picture is set in a massive burnished frame, and the effect 
would be oppressive in another room, but is in admirable har- 
mony with this state apartment, 

Study.—Perhaps the most interesting room in the house is 
Longfellow’s study. Here most of the poet’s hours were spent, 
the quiet only broken by the chimes of the “ old clock on the 
stairs.”’ It is one of those antique time-pieces, higher than a 
man’s head, with a round moon-face at the top. An open fire 
burns cheerily in the grate. An orange tree stands near the 
window, and nearit an Egyptian stork keeps watch. A table in 
the centre of the room is heaped with papers and books, and has 
a look of orderly disorder. Its choicest treasure is Coleridge’s 
inkstand. Also on the table are piles of unanswered letters; 
only a sharp-toothed mouse could get through them in a month’s 
time. That which future generations will regard with most 
interest in this room is a bookcase filled with Longfellow’s own 
works in the original manuscripts. They are handsomely 
bound, as befits the clear, beautiful writing, and make a noble 
collection. Upon the walls are crayon likenesses of Emerson, 
Sumner, and Hawthorne. 

Library.—The library is the most beautiful room in the 
house, dark and rich in tone, with a look of spacious elegance 
and home-like comfort. On three sides the walls are lined 
with books. The bronzes and Japanese screens are studies. 


Dining-room.—Here we find rare old china, a modern picture 
of a Cardinal in red, walking in a Borghese garden, and several 
family portraits; among them, the picture of the ‘‘ Blue-eyed 
banditti,”’— 

* Grave ALICE and laughing ALLEGRA, 
And Eprira with golden hair.”’ 

Son’s Room.—One suite of rooms has been fitted up by Mr. 
Longfellow’s son in Japanese style. The wall paper is of a 
neutral tint, ornamented with Japanese fans in groups of two’s 
and three’s. The heathen gods frown down at you. National 
arms are collected, tables are heaped with Japanese books, 
made on the principle of cat-stairs; and photographs of Jap- 
anese beauties, with button-hole mouths, and long, bright eyes, 
abound. 

Other Curiosities.—It would take an afternoon to enumerate 
half the curiosities to be seen in this grand old house. One 
cabinet alone, with its medley of treasures, is worth an after- 
noon’s study. Here is a bit of Dante’s coffin; there an agate 
cylinder and some brilliant African beetles. Twocanes attract 
you; one is made from the spar of the ship on which the “ Star 
Spangled Banner” was written, and the other comes from 
Acadia, and is surmounted by a hideous head which, Mr. 
Longfellow said, with a twinkle in his eye, was the poet’s idea 
of Evangeline, 


QUOTATIONS. 


1, If you snap the golden threads of thought they will float 
away on the air like the film of a gossamer, and I shall never 
be able to recover them. 

2, What is time? Time is the life of the soul. 

8 Those green-coated musicians,—the frogs,—make holiday 
in the neighboring marshes, 

4. Sooner or later, some passages of every one’s romance 
must be written either in words or actions, 

5. Every nation has its popular songs. 

6. Next to being a great poet is the power of understanding 
one, 

7. We speak of many a vanished scene. 

8. Every state and almost every county of New England has 
its ‘* Roaring Brook.’’ 

9. The familiar seems trivial, and only the distant and un- 
known completely fill and satisfy the mind. 

10. The rays of happiness, like those of light, are colorless 
when unbroken. 


11. **We sat and talked until the night, 
Descending, filled the little room.” 


12. Live up to the best that is in you! live noble lives, 


13. ** Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.”’ 


14, Our national character wants the dignity of repose. 
15. The voices of the Present say ‘‘ come,’ but the voices 
of the Past say “ wait.”’ 
16. “‘ We shall be sifted till the strength 

Of self-conceit be changed, at length, 

To meekness.” 

17. Believe me, the talent of success is nothing more than 
doing what you can do well. 
18 Oh! did we but know when we were happy! 


Note.—Other quotations can be easily obtained. 


ESSAY.—SCENES FROM NORMAN BARON, 


Outline for Hesay.— 
1, a. Castle Chamber. 
b. Norman Baron dying. 
c. Fearful tempest without. 
d. Monk and Prayers. 
e. Missal. 
2, a. Christmas Bells. 
b. Cloister. 
c. Christmas Wassail. 
d, Saxon Gleeman. 
Old and saintly songs reach chamber. 
Baron listens and tears fall. 
** Christ is born to set us free.’’ 
c. Lightning. 
d, Call for pity. 
e. ** Miserere Domine.”’ 
4. a. Slaves freed. 
Death comes. 
c. Time passes. 
d, Deed,—“ gleams immortal.,’”’ 
Recitation: ‘‘The Norman Baron.” (For boy.) 
PROBLEMS, 


I. One-third of a collection of water-lilies is offered to Ma- 
hadev; one-fifth to Huri, one-sixth to the Sun, one-fourth to 
Devi, and the six which remain are presented to the spiritual 
teacher. Required the wholenumber of water-lilies. 

Norg.—One may state this problem, another give the solution; and an- 
other give the conclusion. 

IL. One fifth of a hive of bees flew to the Kadamba-flower; 
one-third flew to the Silandhara; three times the difference of 
these two numbers flew to an arbor; and one bee continued 
flying about, attracted on each side by the fragrant Ketaki and 
the Malati. What was the number of bees? 

III. Ten times the square root of a flock of geese, seeing 
the clouds collect, flew to the Manuas lake: one-eight of the 
whole flew from the edge of the water amongst a multitude of 
water-lilies ; and three couples were observed playing in the 
water. What wasthe whole number of geese ? 


Recitation: Children’s Hour.”’ (For girl.) 
Song: **The Bridge.” 


SPs 


FAMILY. 


The light of Longfellow’s home was his three daughters, 
Alice, Edith, and Allegra, — names made immortal from the 
beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Children’s Hour.’”’ He had two sons. 
Wealth surrounded these loved ones with every comfort. His 
was a home in the truest sense. 


Recitation: ‘* The Iron Pen.”’ 

Note —“ Beautiful Helen of Maine” presented Longfellow with the 
iron pen made from a fetter of Bonnivard, the prisoner of Chillon. The 
holder is made of wood from the frigate Constitution, and a band of gold, 
set with three precious stones, from “ Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine,” en‘ 
circles it, 

ANECDOTE, 


Mrs, Craigie, Mr. Longfellow’s landlady, was a queer speci- 
men of humanity, and some strange stories are told of her, 
among which is one in which the poet figured. This strange 
lady when upon her death-bed sent for her lodger, and when 
he had entered the room, greeted him with this unlooked-for 
remark; “‘ Young man, never marry; for see how ugly an old 
woman looks in bed.”’ 


Reading, or recitation: ‘* Hiawatha’s Wooing.” 

Song: Minnehaha.” 

Recitation: “John Alden’s Question and Priscilla’s Anawer.’’ 

Nore,—Found in ‘Courtship of Miles Standish.” A boy may take 
John’s, and a girl Priscilla’s part, both passing to the rostrum together, 

Recitation: ‘‘From my Arm-chair.”’ 


Norg.—On Longfellow’s seventy-second birthday he was presented, by 
the children of Cambridge, with a fine ebonized chair, made from the 
wood of the chestnut tree, about which the poet sings in the “ Village 
Blacksmith.’ Mr. Longfellow wrote soon after, ‘‘ From my Arm Chair,” 
which he dedicated to the children who had so pleasantly remembered 
him, 


Song: “‘Death of the Flowers. 

Reading: Village Wedding in Sweden.’ 

Recitation: ‘‘The Rainy Day.” 

Nore.—Let the first two stanzas be given by the entire school in con- 


cert, looking dreamily out of the windows. Let the last stanza be given 
by some one in front, the school at once awaking from revery. 


Song: ‘* The Day is Done.” 


CONCERT EXERCISE. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leaves behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time: 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, may take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to la and to walt 


OTHER SELECTIONS 
(to be used if time will permit). 
1, Drinking Song. 6. Twilight. 
2. Golden Milestone. 7. Two Angels. 
8. Something Left Undone, 8. Legend Beautiful. 
4. The Broken Oar, 9. Monk’s Vision, 


5. Resignation, 10. Building of the Ship. 
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LETTER FROM COLORADO. 


SCHOOLS IN THE CENTENNIAL STATE. 


The fourth biennial report of the superintendent of public 
instruction is an interesting public document. From the ad- 
vance sheets, kindly sent us by Hon. J. C Shattuck, who with 
the completion of this report severs his official connection with 
the public schools of ourstate. We gather the following survey 
of the condition of public education in the state. Few officials 
have done so much for the cause of education ; few retire 
from office with so unanimous and cordial approval of consti- 
tuency in behalf of an official career. 

The report contains a synopsis of the public-school system of 
the state. Following this are ‘Suggestions from County Su- 
perintendents.” The majority of these officers desire that 
suitable provisions be made for the holding of an annual 
teachers’ institute in each county. 

In the body of the State Superintendent’s report are found 
many interesting facts,—much tostimulate gratitude upon the 
part of our people that our educational interests are so highly 
developed, much to cause serious reflection as to their better- 
ment, and much that, perhaps, may interest those in other 
and older states. Speaking of the evolation of our school 
law, Mr. Shattuck says: 


“Tt has been of advantage to the people that all changes in 
the law, since it was enacted by the first General Assembly of 
the State, have been in the shape of amendments to the vari- 
ous sections of the original law, and not by separate act.’”’ 


The examination of teachers, and the uniform questions is- 
sued from his office, the rules governing the examinations and 
marking the papers are discussed. The questions used for the 
third quarterly examination, 1884, are given. 

The subject of state certificates is also explained. So many 
persons in the East write to us here for positions, that the fol- 


lowing paragraph is opportune: 

“Supply and Demand —To the question which comes to 
this office by nearly every mail, ‘Is there a demand for teach- 
ers in Colorado ?’ I know of no better answer than that of 
Philip to Nathaniel, ‘Come and see.’ Our population is shift- 
ing, but steadily growing; teachers leave the school-room for 
other work here as elsewhere,—psrhaps rather more than in 
the older states; not a large number of our young people, as 
yet, engage in teaching. These causes make room for some 
new arrivals every year, but it is rare that a teacher is engaged 
by correspondence. The employment of teachers is the busi- 
ness of the local school boards, and many boards make it a 
rule to make no engagements by correspondence, Hence it 
is safe to say to all applicants by letter, ‘ The only way to get 
a situation as teacher in Colorado, is to come and find a va- 
cancy, and secure employment by personal application.’ ”’ 

The superintendent claims that,— 

‘‘Our population is yet too sparse to support a separate nor- 
mal schoo) at any point, or to justify the expense. If a small 
fraction of what a normal school will cost were appropriated to 
assist the counties in the support of normal institutes of two 
to four weeks each year, at least in all the larger counties, 
there can be no question but that the schools would be bene- 
fited far more than by the establishment of another state in- 
stitution of learning of any description.’’ 

The Normal Department of the State University affords 
ample facilities to meet all present demands. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to school-buildings and 
sanitation, illustrated by plates. 


Some statistics are interesting: 


— 


School population, 1877, 21,612; 1884, 56,242 
Average daily attendance 77, 8,141; 84, 23,307 
School-houses, . . TT, 219; "84, 525 
Value school property, °77, $472,983; "84, $1,676,130 


Apportionment of state school fund for ’84 was $32,038, or 
61 cents per capita, 

In ’84 the expenditure per capita of school population was 
po ~ ; On enrollment, $15.63; on average daily attendance, 


“Looking at the per capita expenditure, one can see how 
small the help that comes from the state fund. Our expendi- 
tures are almost $100,000 per month for the months in which 
the schools are in session, hence the entire proceeds of the 
state fund for the six years, inclusive, since it has been pro- 
ductive, would support our schools about five weeks. This is 
& poor showing for an endowment fund, but it is not at all 
certain that it is a calamity. The people of Colorado expect 
no schools, except as they tax themselves to pay for them, and 
the prompt liberality with which they vote taxes,—and pay 
them,—for public schools, is worthy of emulation. It is of it- 
self an endowment beside which the most colossal fund were 
poor, It is not that our people are rich, but because they are 
determined to have schools, and knowing they need hope for 
no external aid, have learned to depend upon themselves.”’ 

It is a well-known fact that Colorado people are liberal tax- 
payers for the support of schools. The people pay nearly ten 
dollars for the education of each school youth, while the 
state fund yields less than one dollar per capita. 

As a state, Colorado is suffering a financial depression equal 
to that ever experienced by any community, yet the expendi- 
‘ares for education are not curtailed, and the taz-payer does 
not complain, 

Some recommendations as to changes in the school laws are 
given, Valuable statistical tables and reports from each of 
the state educational institutions conclude this able and sug- 
gestive document, 

Taken as a whole the report will do the schools of the state 
sreat credit, and is a fitting conclusién of an able officer’s pub- 
lic career, F. B, 

So, Pueblo, Col., Jan. 28, 1885. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
D AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
ye. C. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: ‘I have used it 
§ 8 pleasant 


much pleased with it,”? 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return ——— M8S8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively dewands it. 


DsLAND, FLORIDA. 


By request of the editor of the Jounnat or Epucarioy, I 
am induced to give a brief statement about the thriving city of 
DeLand, which has sprung up so suddenly in Florida, and is 
attracting such wide and favorable notice. I made my first 
visit there in December, 1883. Ihave just made a second visit, 
in January, 1885. I think I may speak with some degree of 
confidence of the place. 

I have personally known its founder, Mr. Henry A. DeLand, 
for many years. He is a native of western New York, and 
has been for a long time a resident and successful manu- 
facturer at Fairport, where he is most highly respected as an 
intelligent, upright citizen, devoting much of his time, energy, 
and wealth to the cause of religion and Christian education. 
He is now, at 50 years of age,—having retired from active busi- 
ness with a large fortune,—devoting himself earnestly to build- 
ing up’ n Florida a city that shall be an educational and relig- 
ious} center. All the profits from his land operations,— his 
investments ,being over $700,000,— are devoted to religious 
and educational uses. Already, by his encouragement and 
help, six houses of worship have been erected, and are occu- 
pied by as many denominations. He has set apart five acres 
of land, beautifully located on the Boulevard, and erected upon 
it an academy building that would be a credit to any New 
England city of similar size. A first-class school is now 
in ‘successful operation. The plan is to develop this into a 
well equipped and endowed college. 

DeLand is situated in Volusia County, about 167 miles (by 
river) south of Jacksonville, 5 miles east of the St. John’s 
river, 25 miles west of the Atlantic Ocean, a little north of the 
29th degree of north latitude, on a high, rolling pine ridge. A 
railroad connects it with the steamboat landing at the river. 
The time between Jacksonville and DeLand is from 12 to 15 
hours; fare, $550 The growth of the place rivals that of 
western towns. About seven years ago an almost unbroken 
forest covered the site where now a miniature city, with sub- 
stantial business blocks, large hotels, a bank, two newspapers, 
six churches, a public-school building, an academy, and a pop 
ulation of nearly two thousand people, live in substantial and 
beautiful homes. The people are exceptional in intelligence 
and morality. One is reminded of the early history of Oberlin, 
settled by earnest, enterprising, thrifty, Christian men and 
women, who planted the New England home, church, school, 
and college in western wilds, making it to blossom as the rose. 
What Oberlin has been to Ohio, DeLand will be to Florida. 

The great attraction which DeLand offers to northern men 
is its climate, so genial in winter and so agreeable in summer. 
Many northern families will make this their winter home, to 
which, like the birds, they can retreat from the rigor of our 
northern winters. It is a health resort for those in the early 
stages of consumption, or those having any pulmonary, bron- 
chial, or throat trouble. Many persons will add largely to 
their length of days, as well as to their comfort in living, by 
change of residence. It is agreat satisfaction for such persons, 
if of refined tastes, to feel that in going south they simply ex- 
change one home for another. They find there all the charac- 
teristics of a New England village,—religion, intelligence, en- 
terprise, and thrift. 

Orange-growing is the chief industry, and thousands of trees 
are already planted. Many groves are beginning to bear, yield- 
ing ample returns for the time and money invested. Garden- 
ing, too, is a very profitable business. 

If any of your readers wish to know more of this northern 
city in the land of flowers, they have only to write to Mr. 
DeLand himeelf, feeling assured that they can rely most fully 
upon his statements; or, better still, let them do as I did,—go 
and see for themselves. T. J. MoRGAN. 

Providence, R. I., Feb. 2, 1885. 


JANUARY 1, 1799. 


The following lines are taken from The Old Colonist for 
February, 1885. They will serve to present to the teachers of 
the present day a picture of the schoolmaster {at the close of 
the last century, and to remind us that, at least by one person 
still living, we are linked to that far-off period. 


“‘ We are indebted for the following lines to the mother of 
Chas. W. Jencks, Esq., of Providence, R. I. She is 96 years 
old. These verses were written by her schoolmaster, ‘‘ For 
Jan. 1, 1799,” and she committed them, and now repeats them 
from memory. The schoolmaster of those days wore short 
breeches and shoe-buckles, and on his head a white linen cap. 
These lines have never before been printed, and probably not 
another person living remembers them.” 

1799. 
Lo, still we continue through’goodness divine, 
We see the commencement of ninety and nine. 
How many poor mortals swept off from the stage 
In infancy, childhood, and feeble old age! 
How many dear friends have fallen a prey 
To death, the destroyer, since last New Year’s day; 
How many must moulder beneath the cold groun 
Before rolling earth will make a new round! 
Our minutes are flying, time urgeth us on, 
And quickly this transitive state will be gone; 
Great parent of nature prepare us for death, 
That, when we sre called to surrender our breath, 


and cooling drink in fevers, and bave been very | 


Our spirits may fly to the mansions of joy, 
Where trouble and sorrow can never annoy. 


IMAGES ON THE EYE. 


[Some time ago these colamns had a question and answer 
upon the problem of Inverted Images on_the Retina. We pub- 
lish below the following answer to’ the same question, taken 
from ‘‘ Oar Curiosity Shop” in Inter Ocean :] 

As the images of things are inverted on the retina of the eye, 
please explain why we do not see objects inverted ? 

Ans.—We do not see objects inverted because what we are 
conscious of in vision is not the image on the retina, but the 
object whence the rays of light proceed to the eye, and thus 
the sensation is referred to the direction of these rays. In 
running the eye over a large object we are not conscious of 
the different images that are formed) upon the retina, but of 
the muscular movements necessary to bring the parts success- 
ively in the direct range of vision. The sensation of vision is 
continuous, and the various impressions on the retina are, to 
the external vision, fused into one object. Habit and knowl- 
edge of form combined teach us to place all perceived objects 
outside of the eye. We judge this knowledge of the exterior 
nature of perceived objects to be largly derived from habit, be- 
cause persons who, having been born blind, and obtained eye- 
sight through an operation, always at first imagine objects 
which they perceive to be in close proximity to the eye. They 
do not have the sense that objects seen are outside of them, 
which is entirely natural to those accustomed from infancy to 
the use of their organs of vision. It is necessary for them to 
learn the external nature of objects by a slow process of edu- 
cation, in which the sense of touch must be frequently called 
in to aid the inexperienced sense of vision. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 
THE ‘‘ TRUTH’? PROBLEM, 


[Few problems have appeared in Tuk JourRNAL which have 
received so much attention from so large a number of sub- 
ecribers as The Truth problem, published Jan. 1. We have 
received many solutions, some right, many wrong. We ap- 
pend herewith the solution presented by J. M. Greenwood, of 
K+nsas City, Mo. The same solution is received from Profes- 
sor Qaimby of New Hampshire, and Prof. N F. Davis of 
Brown University. With this the discussion of the problem 
should close:] 

A speaks the truth 3 times in 4, B, 4 times in 5; and ©, 6 
times in 7 What is the probability of an event which A and 
B assert, and C denies ? 

Solution —The event either did or did not happen. 

1. The probability that A and B told the truth and that C 


falsified is, 
2. The probability that A and B falsified and that C told 


the truth is, 


~ 


1 3 


3. The probability in favor of the first hypothesis is, 
6) 6 3 2 
tad 
4, The probability in favor of the second hypothesis is, 
6 3 1 
tos 
5. Therefore, 24-++- 44 = the happening or not happening of 
the event. J. M. GREENWOOD. 
Kansas City, Mo, Jan., 1885. 


THE ‘NOTES’? PROBLEM. 


Does not M. Ashton Gore fail to observe that the notes are 
due,—nor payable,—in four months? Due and payable are 
not interchangeable terms in banking. Payable signifies the 
date of payment named by the maker of a note ; due signifies 
the date of maturity. Therefore, I re-assert that the notes 
are due, or mature, Nov. 1, and not Nov. 4, and that there is 
no difference in their proceeds. F, F. B. 

Hartford Conn, 1885. 


Ans, 


Ans. 


GRAMMAR, 
Is the expression, ‘‘Not but what I knew it before,’’ correct 
Ans.—It is not grammatically correct. The incorrect use of 
** But what” is a very frequent and wide-spead error Every 
teacher should set his face strongly against it. Say, ‘‘ Not but 
that I knew it before.” 


QUERIES. 

— Will you and your readers please dispose of the words 
‘on and on,” in the following sentence: ‘‘The soldier 
marches, on and on, inflicting and suffering, as before.’’ 

Will some one solve this problem: ‘‘ Sold 30 bales of cotton, 
averaging 565 lbs each, at 20 cents per pound, and purchased 
railroad bonds at 90, which I afterward sold at par. I then 
invested the money in school bonds ($100 each) at 95. How 
many bonds could I buy, after deducting the commission of 
5 per cent. for selling the cotton and 34 per cent. for each 
transaction in buying and selling.” 


Explanation in full of each step is requested. FareGo, 


NOTES. 
1. Solution to the “‘ bear and wolf’’ problem, received from 
Mary Strong, Florence, Neb. 
2. We are glad to record the following answer to the neid 
enigma in number of Dec 24, 1884: “Write your name by 
kindness, love, and mercy, upon the hearts of your pupils.” 


Orange High School, N. J. A. H. SHEBMAN, 


‘ 
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Boston, 19, 1885. 


Tue article by Superintendent Peaslee was, without 
the knowledge of the editor, crowded out from last 
week’s paper, but appears in this. It will pay every 
teacher to give it a careful reading. 


Secretary Dicxryson, Dr. Bicknell, Mr. Sheldon, 
and other delegates from New England, are now in 
New Orleans to attend the educational meetings to be 
held there during the next two weeks. Our readers 
will hear from them through these columns. 


Tue membership of the Rhode Island Institute is 
now 492. The management are sure it will soon exceed 
500. This is believed to be the largest paid member- 
ship of any State Association. What state has a larger 
number ? 


THE volume for 1884 of the American Institute of In- 
struction has been issued by Willard Small, 24 Franklin 
street, Boston, and has been sent to all members who 
have paid the requisite fifty cente. Any member who 
has not paid can have the volume sent by mail, on send- 
ing his address with fifty cents to the treasurer, James 
W. Webster, Malden, Mass. 


Tue skillful and artistic exercise for Longfellow’s 
birthday, the anniversary of which occurs next week 
Friday, Feb. 27, prepared for us by Professor Thompson 
of Michigan, takes the place this week of the regular 
page of “ Methods for the School-room.” We hope it 
will be used in many schools. We are sure it will com- 
mend itself to the taste and good judgment of the teach- 
ers who may have occasion to use it. 


Scnoot-Keerine by Dr. Hiram Orcutt, published 
Feb.16, is a beautiful volume of 244 pages, packed full of 
interesting and valuable matter for teachers of all 
grades of schools. How to Begin School is a very use- 
ful and practical chapter. How to Govern embodies 
much excellent philosophy, and could have been written 
only by one who has had a wide and successful experi- 
ence in all grades of school-work. We shall take pleas- 
ure, as well as do good service, in sending a circular to 
any who may apply, or in prepaying the postage on 
the book, forwarded by mail to any address on the re- 
ceipt of the price, $1.00, 


Tue question of free text-books for public schools, at 
the expense of the state, is now receiving the attention 
of thoughtful people in several states. Massachu- 


setts led off in the movement, and although it is too 
soon to report with any degree of certainty as to its 
working, yet its friends claim success for the plan. A 
public hearing was lately had before a committee of the 
Rhode Island Legislature, at which Commissioner Stock- 
well and Superintendent Pease of Pawtucket favored, 
and Dr. Leach, ex-superintendent of Providence, Mr. 
Van Slyck, city solicitor of Providence, and others, op- 
posed the scheme. Many cities and towns have fur- 
nished books at public expense, and it is probable that 
the plan will find favor in some of the states. But it 
may be said that the true policy in education, as in all 
other permanent movements is /féstina lente. 
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SEVERAL important matters of school legislation are 
now before, or will soon be brought to the attention of, 
the Massachusetts Legislature. Some action is evi- 
dently needful, for towns where evening schools are 
established, to make compulsory the attendance upon 
such schools, of illiterates who are between fourteen and 
twenty-one years of age. A law is also proposed which 
shall give authority to any town or city in the common- 
wealth which may so choose, to dispense with the annual 
election of school-teachers and superintendents, thus 
tending to make the office more permanent. This is 
one of the most important subjects that can come before 
our law-makers. If the judges of the courts, the prin- 


26|cipals of the normal schools, the members of the fire de- 


partment and of the police force, can wisely and safely 
be elected during good behavior, why may not the teach- 
ers of the schools? The city of New York has pursued 
this method for a good many years, and it is not appar- 
ent that her schools have suffered, or that any incon- 
venience has been experienced thereby ; neither has any 
serious opposition to the plan arisen. We commend 
this important subject to the earnest consideration of 
our law-makers, 


Tuat the practical studies have a strong claim upon 
the lower grades of schools is perfectly evident. The 
discipline of mind resulting from school-work with chil- 
dren from six to twelve years of age may not result so 
much from the particular character of the studies pur- 
sued as from the application of mind, patient work, self- 
control, and cheerful obedience to authority. That 
pupils should, at this age, study what will prove to be, 
in after-life, useful information, will probably be accepted 
by all. For this reason arithmetic, geography, spelling, 
and writing are considered essential, not merely as well 
calculated to discipline the mind, but to fix in the minds 
of the children facts and principles which may be util- 
ized in the business of life. For this reason, especially, 
and because so large a population of the children leave 
school before reaching the high school, the grammar 
school should teach the elements of single-entry book- 
keeping. No study will prove of more direct use to the 
pupils in their subsequent life, and it is a study which 
they can readily comprehend, and which they will take 
to with alacrity and avidity. What improvement could 
be made of greater real value than the introduction into 
all the schools of grammar-school grade of single-entry 
book-keeping. Wherever the study has been tried, the 
results have been uniformly satisfactory. 


Dr. Joun Hatt, the eminent New York divine, 
joins the body of distinguished mourners over the in- 
crease of crime and general depravity in the Hub of 
New England, which, he asserts, is in corresponding 
ratio to the increase of public intelligence in that de- 
voted city. It is difficult to find out just what these 
eminent critics of our Athens are at, and what they 
would suggest in place of the present methods of keep- 
ing the Evil One at bay. Do they mean that the chil- 
dren who make the best use of the famous public 
schools, and other educational facilities of Boston, be- 
come the identical persons who figure in the black cat- 
alogue of its crimes? Then they are at fault, for these 
become the people by whom that city is known of all 
men through the world. Is it that these intelligent 
people neglect their religious duties, and permit vice, 
poverty, and all wretchedness to accumulate in the 


lower regions of their town? Neither is that true; 
for perhaps the chief distinction of Boston is the liber- 


ality of her church life, its untiring effort to evercome 
the ills of the modern city, and its far-reaching benev- 
olence that touches the most remote corners of the 
earth. Is Dr. Hall sure that the teachers of Boston 
deserve his solemn rebuke for the neglect of moral in- 
striction in schools? Perhaps the Doctor thinks the 
good old way of parochial catechising would reach the 
case. But the one thing these great objectors fail to 
see is the amount of evil prevented by such an agency as 
the educational system of this and other cities. No 
communities on earth are to-day so beset, thronged, and 
oppressed by the questionable and helpless classes of 
new-comers as our great American cities. They come 
from lands where the ecclesiastical influence has been 
all-powerful and the educational influence weak. They 
are poor, often vicious, superstitious, violent; the drift 
’/of worn-out civilizations percipitated upon our new and 
vigorous American life. The thing the public schools 
of Boston do is to prevent this deluge from Europe and 
the Canadas from swamping society itself. So is it in 
every city of the land that follows this worthy example, 
The depravity which Dr. Hall deplores would be a 
hundred times more deplorable were not this noble 
band of teachers laboring with the children, and, with 
all other aggressive workers in righteousness, lifting the 
names of the great American cities every year higher 
on the roll of true honor and abiding fame. 


> 


Tuer INFLUENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
Association on Epucation 1n Wisconsin.—The 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools in Wisconsin have 
just made their annual report to the Legislature on the 
condition and work of normal schools in that state. 
Among the members of the Board are Hon. Robert 
Graham, superintendent of education; Hon. W. H. 
Chandler, vice-superintendent, and other gentlemen 
noted in educational circles in various parts of the 
state. Coming from such a source, the following testi- 
monial to the value of the work done at Madison by the 
National Educational Association in its character and 
influence on the schools of the state is worthy of the 
largest consideration : 


The National Educational Association has jast closed its 
twenty-fourth annual session at Madison. In point of mem- 
bership, no such educational gathering has ever before assem- 
bled on this continent. Among the six thousand present were 
teachers from every state and nearly every territory in the 
Union. Schools of every grade were represented by their 
ablest workers. Advocates of different educational themes and 
the friends of the various systems of schools were afforded the 
greatest possible opportunity to set forth their views and show 
results. It was a marvelously complete exhibit of the educa- 
tional condition of the entire country. Wisconsin appreciates 
the honor conferred by having such a convention within her 
limits, and is proud that it was able to give substantial proof 
of the sympathy of its citizens with the work of the teacher. 
But the state will reap a still greater reward. Our teachers 
will enter upon the labors of another year with higher ideals, 
with greater inspiration, with a fuller sense of the nobility of 
the teacher’s calling, and with a better understanding of the 
work to be done than ever before. Our normal schools espe- 
cially will feel this quickening impulse. On account of their 
professional character, every suggestion claiming to be in the 
interest of the art of teaching received their careful consider- 
ation, and if at all promising, is put to the test of actual prac- 
tice. While all the educational interests of the state will share 
in the benefits resulting from this great gathering, it may be 
confidently claimed that none will be benefited more than the 
normal schools. 


THE THINGS THAT REMAIN. 


The best things in life are the slowest in their out- 
come. Especially is this true of the best things done 
by the teacher. Surface work always shows on a child. 
If the objective point of the school-term is the day of 
exhibition, the true policy is to train the memory and 
cram all the shallow places of the mind with superficial 
and sensational knowledge, so that everything may be 
brought to the front at the supreme moment to astonish 
the gaping crowd. And so much has our showy school- 
keeping ran to this result that even our sensible teach- 
ers sometimes become discouraged if their efforts do not 
bring forth fruit at once. There is a good deal of hum- 
bug among educational people concerning the necessity 
of “thorough discipline” and “accurate knowledge” 
from the first. But childhood is the season of vague 
and undefined information and vast and grotesque im- 
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aginings. And while we should aim at truth in all 
things, it is absurd to require of the little ones the clear- 
cut conceptions to which half the grown people in the 
world never attain, Here, as elsewhere, the wise teacher, 
through long experience, learns the lesson of faith, 
patient waiting, and trust in the rectifying and recuper- 
ative force of human nature under the life-discipline of 
a loving Providence. 

There are two sources of this discouragement by the 
faithful teacher, which may well be kept in mind. First, 
the brief period of service for all but a very small per- 
cent. of our school-keepers prevents them from seeing 
the outcome of their best work. Of course the young 
woman who “puts in” two or three years of her best 
work in a New England country school, or a freed- 
man’s “university” down South, and then marries and 
goes to the Northwest, can never expect to meet her 
pupils, and must trust in the Lord for her reward. In- 
deed, this brevity of the term of service is one of the 
most serious hindrances in education. It not only pre- 
vents the teacher from obtaining the encouragement 
that comes from the growth of her scholars, but, too 
often, hinders any attempt at working at long range, 
for permanent effects. But we cannot change this dis- 
ability at once, or rapidly, and must do the best we can ; 
all the time impressing on our young teachers the im- 
portance of doing radical work and sowing good seed in 
the deepest soil, trusting to human nature and goodness 
for the reward. 

But the most discouraging element in this problem 
is found in the constitution of man itself. The most 
stubborn thing with which we are acquainted is the 
“spirit in man which giveth him understanding.” 
There is no experience more startling than the young 
mother’s awakening to the fact that the little creature 
in her arms has the will of a giant, and is inclined to 
use it like a despot. Wise parents and teachers take 
little stock in the pleasant illusion that they are “ mould- 

ing” the young. Moulding is surface work, at best, 
and deals only with manners, habits, mechanical ways of 
thinking, and inherited creeds and opinions. It leaves 
the great deeps of our mysterious nature untouched; 
and the “steady boy,” or the prim girl of the regulation 
family, go forth to evolve into the Wall-street stock- 
gambler or the wild advocate of a new and shameless 
theory of woman’s destiny. 

The things that remain and pass into the life are not 
these outside manipulations ; but the realities that sink 
to the bottom and bide their time to germinate, blossom, 
and bear precious fruit. It will be well for the teacher 
to bear this in mind in all she does and all she is. It 
may be a small thing to stick to a careless boy until he 
does his work correctly, or to be calm and firm in face 
of the antics of the spoiled young miss on the upper 
seat. It is not a great thing, in itself, for the “lady- 
teacher” to be indeed a lady before her class; never 
appearing in a disheveled, run-down, self-forgetful con- 
dition of dress, mood, or manners. But twenty years 
later that hour with the boy bears fruit in some honest 
and thorough job that declares him one of the reliable 
men; or the mother in a family tempest remembers how 
her school-mistress conquered her in the far-off school- 
days; or when the old man casts a look backward, he is 
reminded that the ideal of womanhood, formed by the 
gracious school-mistress whom, as a little boy, he wor- 
shiped, has walked by his side as a guardian angel, 
leading him through a thousand temptations, decided 
his choice of a wife, and always been his model in the 
training of his daughters. 

One of the mysterious and beautiful experiences of 
the after-time of life is the strange, almost supernat- 
ural, way in which these really precious remains of our 
child-life keep coming up; for the first time seen in 
their true significance, No week passes over the head 
of a thoughtful person beyond sixty, that does not wit- 
ness the appearance, often out of the deeps of uncon- 
scious memory, of some word spoken years ago, or some 
act long buried in oblivion, now for the first time re- 
vealed in its true relation to life. Perhaps we have 
never before been in the condition to understand or ap- 
ply that lesson of our childhood. But nothing good, 
true, and beautiful can die. It is our highest privilege 
that human nature is slow, obstinate, unwilling to be 
dragged at the heels of every new thing, taking its own 


time even in Chicago, and moving only in obedience to 
the sublime forces that dominate spiritual life through 
all ages, in all worlds. Blessed is the teacher who 
early comes to this knowlege of the things that remain. 
For her is faith, serenity, abiding love, and the hope, 
“sure and steadfast,” which is the “ anchor of the soul.” 


DRIFT. 

— The most valuable quality in the teacher, is teachableness. 
It is possible that the finest method may so harden around its 
possessor that she shall appear before her pupils as the votary 
of fashion, with a coat of enamel on her face; expressionless, 
incapable of impression from without, and hard as a filnt to 
the approach of childhood. The humblest teacher that is 
made restless with a noble discontent of herself, and an unap- 
peasable longing for better things, is a far more hopeful mem- 
ber of the teaching corps than the grandest master, poised on 
the calm summitjof his own conceit of large experience and 
unruffied success, blandly smiling down against every sugges- 
tion that would impeach his own infallibility. 


— It is curious to note the insensibility of intelligent com- 
munities to serious faults in their educational affairs, which are 
crowding them down into second-rate neighborhoods and de- 
priving them of their due influence in all honorable directions. 
It is true the conceit of an ignorant and isolated people is one 
of the wonders of human nature, and sensible people too often 
overlook tendencies in society which are certain to breed social 
decay and disgrace. It is also true that the back seats in pri- 
vate or public life have a wonderful facility of expansion to 
accommodate all whocome. But still the wonder is that so 
few of the responsible leaders of the people discover that the 
back seats are, in the long run, the most expensive, and that 
the one thing more costly than a good system of public educa- 
tion is the ignorance and sure decadence toward barbarism 
which inevitably follows its neglect. 


— We are glad to learn that Mr. H. P. Archer, the accom- 
plished principal of the Bennett School, Charleston, S. C., has 
been unanimously elected superintendent of public instruction 
and conductor of the Saturday Normal School Under the 
direction of the new superintendent we may look for the steady 
advance of the excellent public schools of Charleston, in all 
respects. In no city of the South is the educational outlook 
more hopeful than in this ancient burgh, which is taking on a 
new lease of life under the administration of its able and broad- 
minded mayor, Courtney. The spirit of the leading journal of 
Charleston, the News and Courier, on all matters relating to 
education and public morals, is most praiseworthy, and many 
of its leaders on these topics, during the past year, have not 
been surpassed in the country. 


— It is anything but an encouragement to the people who 
are beseeching our House of Representatives in Washington to 
give one day to the cause of the children, to read the account 
of the persistent trifling, wrangling, calling the roll, and gen- 
eral delay of needfu) legislation, within three weeks of final 
adjournment. Twice within a week several pairs of these 
magnificent creatures have locked horns in abusive debate, 
compelling the application of the rules of the house for their 
suppression. The honorable Mr, Ellis has undertaken the 
chastisement of Professor Painter for his ‘‘ self-appointed mis- 
sion’’ in behalf of the Indians. Indeed, Washington seems to 
be the one place where no respectable man can lift up his voice 
in advocacy of public spirit, morals, justice to the weak, and 
good education for the young, without becoming the mark for 
vulgar imputation by some eminent member of congress, or 
being published by some illustrious Bohemian, as working, 
like himself, for pay. Very well, gentlemen, it is your day 
now. But the children are on your track, and when their 
day comes it may be revealed to some of you that the best 
public policy is that broad statesmanship which includes the 
upper story of American civilization, and that no set of party 
managers ever made any party illustrious by dodging vital 
issues and shirking the radical interests of a people like ours. 


— We have had recent occasion to witness the wise disposal 
which Dr. Atticus Haygood is making of the state fund, in the 
new industrial department in the Benedict Institute for colored 
youth, at Columbia, S.C. We found there forty girls study- 
ing the best methods of dressmaking; twenty boys learning 
the trade of the carpenter ; shoes made after three months 
experimenting fit for almost anybody; and a class beginning 
the work of printing. One decided advantage of this sort of 
training ia that nobody objects to it. The most critical dis- 
putant on the value of our new educational work is silenced, 
and often convinced, when he sees such results going hand- 
in-hand with instruction in letters. We have met people, 
down South, who had serious question about the education of 
the negro; bnt not one, to our recollection, who was not grat- 
ified to see him become a better workman in whatever he un- 
dertakes to do. We except, in this statement, the little squad 
of ‘‘ mean white men,’’ who, under the lead of the demagogues 
of the trade-unions, are always ready to elbow out from prof- 
itable employment every man, however worthy, whom they 
suspect may become a rival to themselves. 


— We sometimes fear that our New Education is being 
smothered under the multiplicity of elaborate details with 
which it is accompanied, as a little schoolmistress sometimes 
disappears under an avalanche of “ millinery and dressmak- 


ing’’ the week after pay-day. The vital point in a natural 
method of instruction is to go straight to the mark and bring 
the child in living communication with the fact to be known, 
or the principle to be understood. Perhaps one reason why 
these courses of study run to such amazing dimensions is, that 
they are made, not by the poor brain-weary schoolmistress who 
is expected to work this ponderous machine among fifty chil- 
dren, but by “‘ great educators,”” who are so great that they 
forget they ever tore their own hair and lay awake nights 
wrestling with the problem of getting long division inside the 
cranium of the restless boy on the front seat. Why would not 
a good reform in this direction be the request, to every primary 
teacher, to make her own program and try to work it a week, 
in this way testing both her comprehension of what is to be 
attempted, and her power to do any good thing ? 


—In a recent visit to a noted school, our attention was 
called to two boys with whom the master had had a serious 
falling out the first week of the term. A prompt disposal of 
the question, which left him master of the situation, seemed 
to have settled matters for the youngsters, for we noticed that 
they were really his dependence in the exercise of discipline,— 
the staff officers most ready to execute his commands, There 
is nothing so good for an overgrown and obstreperous boy as a 
decisive, just, and kind “‘ settling the question” on the first 
appearance of rebellion; for every boy who has the making of 
a man in him recognizes the majesty of law when clothed with 
justice and kindness. It is sometimes said that the discipline 
of the majority of women teachers is apt to be defective by the 
failure to impress boys with that sense of “‘ fair and square”’ 
justice, without which the finest sentiment is often thrown 
away upon them. However this may be, the good teacher is 
bound to see that justice prevails ‘‘though the heavens fall,’’ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The Chauncy-Hall School, so famous in Boston and vicin- 
ity for more than half a century, held its fifty-seventh annual 
exhibition in Music Hall, Feb. 3, 1885. The pupils acquitted 
themselves very creditably in a Jong program of more than 
thirty pieces, including declamations, dialogues, readings, reci- 
tations, etc. The competitive drill was excellent. The hall 
was well filled, and the exercises lasted from 3 o’clock till 6. 


NATIONAL EyEsIgHT.—Too much attention can hardly 
be given to the preservation of the eyesight, especially in the 
schools. The school-houses and the desks should be so con- 
structed as to avoid, as much as possible, all strain upon the 
eyes. Few school-buildings are planned upon correct princl- 
ples, and with special reference to the best light for the teacher 
and the pupil. The proper construction of school-desks is also 
a matter of the gravest concern. Mgr. Capel, during his stay 
in this country, has been a close observer, and he expresses 
himself very clearly upon this subject. He also makes some 
valuable suggestions upon the matter of proper type, especially 
in the newspapers: “ I like your newspapers very much,”’ said 
Mgr. Capel. ‘‘ They are brightly headed, well edited, and ar- 
ranged; but the small type, as a rule, distresses me. Your 
papers are not so well printed as the London newspapers. All 
the London journals use large type, especially for their pon- 
derous editorial articles; and it is on this account that thou- 
sands of people are induced to read what the editor has to say 
who might otherwise be repelled. The New York Sun is very 
trying to my eyes on account of its effort to force so much 
matter into a small space. It is all well enough if you print 
your papers for young people. But everybody reads the news- 
papershere. I am struck with that whereverI go. Newspaper 
reading is universal.”’ 

‘** But,”’ continued the monsignor, “‘ I am afraid that you are 
going to destroy your national eyesight. Much of the myopia 
and nearsightedness in Germany is said to be due to the bad 
style of the old German types used in printing. Many of the 
German printing houses are now using the Roman letters. 
You do not pay enough attention to the eyesight of your chil- 
dren here. I have been visiting of late your schools. I find 
that the common form of the school-desk is something like this: 


** Now, anybody can see that a child sitting at a desk so flat 
as this must strain its vision or become round-shouldered. It 
seems to me that something in this line would be far more 
sensible, and fully as practicable: 


=~ 


“Upon a desk of this kind a child could read without strain- 
its eyes or bending its spinal column, This is something to be 
seriously considered. Print your newspapers in larger type, 
and take care of your eyesight.”’ 


— ‘The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was never more worthy 
of the ys of every teacher in our land. It is a growing 
power in aid of the most important work devolving upon the 
American  ggetiaia C. Greenough, Prest. State College, 
Amherst, Mass, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will shortly publish a new novel 
by John Esten Cooke, which bears the quaint title of My Lady 
Pocahontas. 

— Wm. R. Jenkins, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York, bas 
published, in}the “‘Contes Chosis Series,” La Mére de la 
Marquise, par Edmund About, and Le Siége de Berlin, et 
D’ Autres Contes, par A]phonse Daudet; price, each volume, 
25 cents. These books furnish to the student of French the 
very best fiction at a very low price. 

— ©. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has published Cales- 
thenics and Disciplinary Exercises, by E. V. De Graff, 
A.M., reprinted from his admirable School-room Guide; price 
10 cents. These exercises are of the very best kind, and 
should be in the hands of every public and private school- 
teacher in the land. 

— Messrs T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
followed the fashion of the times, and announce a large reduc- 
tion in the retail price on their whole line of popular duodecimo 
publications, including the well-known and standard cook 
books by Miss Leslie, Mrs. 8. J. Hale, and others. These estab- 
lished publications have had a long and successful run, which 
will now get a fresh impetus by this reduction of price. 

— Charles Scribner's Sons have now ready the eighteenth 
volame of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Among the bio- 
graphical articles are sketches of Palmerston, Pascal, Penn, 
Pepys, Petrarch, and Phillip Il, The literary and scientific 
contributions to this work now number 940. They will issue 
this month a new edition, with important additions and re- 
visions, of the works of George P. Marsh. About the same 
time they will issue an illustrated edition, in 14 volumes, of 
the works of Dr. Holland. 

— Henry Holt & Co. will publish, during February, a useful 
as well as interesting volume containing a ‘‘ Choix de Contes 
Contemporains,”” edited by Mr. B. F. O’Connor, Ph.D., in- 
structor in French at Columbia College, It will contain short 
stories by Alfred de Musset, Théophile Gautier, Edmond About, 
Alphonse Daudet, Francois Coppée, and André Theuriet, all 
masters in the art of writing short stories. Mr. O’Connor will 
add such literary and linguistic notes as the tales may seem to 
demand. 

— The March Century will contain two biographical papers, 
one on Charles O’Connor, by a friend who knew him inti- 
mately for many years,—John Bigelow,—and ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Daniel Webster,” by Stephen M. Allen. A portrait of Daniel 
Webster, the frontispiece of the number, was engraved from a 
daguerreotype made in Philadelphia in 1849, and shows the 
great statesman wearing a tall silk bat. It was taken as a 
memento of a speech which Mr. Webster had made with his 
hat on. 

— D. Appleton & Co , New York, have published The Money 
Makers: A Social Parable; a novel; 16mo.; price, $1.00. 
The Money -Makers is a remarkable picture of American 
social and political life, designed largely as an answer to the 
much-discussed Bread-Winners. It is written in an uncom- 
monly vigorous style; there is a good deal of stirring move- 
ment; it satirizes many of the vices of the day, and presents a 
number of portraits, the fidelity of which to certain outcomes 
of our social life will be generally recognized, 

— Brentano Brothers, New York, Chicago, and Washington, 
have just published The Lays of a Bohemian, being some of 
the metrical concerts of Scott R. Sherwood. It opens with a 
queer poem, followed by a “‘ Bohemian Song,” ‘‘ My Day of 
Rest,” “My Shrine,’”’ “‘ Althazar’s Mission,” Shade,” 
“My Hostages,” ‘‘ The Portent,”’ and “ Among the Recruits” ; 
to which are appended notes giving the origin of this quaint 
collection of brilliant poems. He hits and discusses the critics 
by lines like the following: 

* Are you, whose pen would annotate a text of mine, . 
4 judgment guided one whit riper, more divine 
an other men’s ?”’ 

— The American Sunday School Union, 1122 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, is publishing some admirable books for young 
and old, pure and elevating in character, and still full of life 
and interest. In After Years, a sequel to Through the Win- 
ter, by the author of On the Way Home, ete. This excellent 
story will inspire in the minds of young readers a true mis- 
sionary spirit, and lead them to comprehend something of the 
joy and beauty of a life devoted to duty and consecrated to the 
Master. We wish teachers of both secular and Sunday-schools, 
as well as parents, could be made to feel the value and infiu- 
ence of good books in moulding the character of the young. 
Some books are safe, some are of a doubtful type, and many 
are positively dangerous. The Sunday School Union publish 
only books of the first class. 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have added to their series 
of Christian Reid’s novels, Roslyn’s Portune, price $1.25. 
A good critic of fiction says of Mr. Reid’s novels: “‘ The au- 
thor has wrought with care, and with a good ethical and artistic 
purpose; and these are the essential needs in the building up 
of an American literature.”” The following are the books of 
Mr. Reid’s publisbed by this firm: Valerie Aylmer, Morton 
House, Mabel Lee, Ebb-tide, Nina’s Atonement, and 
other stories, A Daughter of Bohemia, Bonny Kate, Land 
of the Sky (illustrated), After Many Days, A Question 
of Honor, and Heart of Steel, each $125; Hearts and 
Hands, 50 cents; A Gentle Belle, 50 cents; A Summer 
Tdayl, forming No, in Appleton’s New Handy-Volame 
Series,” 60 censt. 


— The Harper’s, New York, have just added to their clas- 
sical series for schools and colleges, under the editorial super- 
vision of Henry Drisler, LL.D., Jay professor of Greek in 
Columbia College, The Six and Seventh Books of Herod- 
otus, with a life of Herodotus, an epitome of his history, a 
summary of the dialect, and explanatory notes, by Augustus 
C. Merriam, Pb.D., adjanct professor of Greek in Columbia 
College, New York City.” The Greek type is excellent, and 
the notes appended are very concise and helpful to the student 
The same firm have published The Lost City; or, The Boy 
Explorers in Central Asia, by David Ker, illustrated. It is 
a little book of very great interest, and gives information about 
Central Asia of great value, and is full of thrilling adventures 
by two young men who, by courage and tact, made themselves 
heroes among the Asiatics. It is written in a most entertain- 
ing style. 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, will have ready 
March 1, 1885. An Introduction to the Study of Carbon 
or Organic Chemistry, by Prof. Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. The book, which is strictly an intro- 
duction to the study of the Compounds of Carbon, or Organic 
Chemistry, is intended to meet the wants of the students in 
our scientific schools, schools of technology, and colleges, and 
of medica] students. It is, perhaps, rather more elementary 
than most of the existing small books on the subject, and is 
hence, it is believed, better adapted to the classes of students 
mentioned. It takes nothing for granted except an element- 
ary knowledge of general chemistry, and explains pretty fully 
the methods of thought used in dealing with the subject, and 
the connection between the facts and the prevailing hypotheses. 
The attempt has not been made to describe, or even mention, 
most of the compounds of carbon, but all which are of real 
importance to the beginner are treated of with some degree of 
fullness. Thus there is less danger of confusion than when a 
larger number is brought to the attention of the student. Fall 
directions are given for making a namber of typical com- 
pounds, by methods quite within the reach of every chemical 
laboratory, so that with the aid of the book a systematic course 
of laboratory work on carbon compounds may be carried on. 


— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have ready Vol. I. of 
their new pedagogical library, edited by G. Stanley Hall. The 
initial volume is entitled Methods of Teaching History. 
This isa second edition, entirely recast and rewritten, com- 
prising papers on various branches of the general subject from 
the editor, Dr. A. B. Hart, Prof. Ephraim Emerton, Dr. Rich- 
ard T. T. Ely, President Andrew D. White, W. D. Collar, 
Joseph T. Clarke, William E. Foster, Prof. Herbert B. Adams, 
Prof. George S. Morris, Dr. Henry E. Scott, Prof. J. R. Seeley, 
Prof. C. K. Adams, Prof. John W. Burgess, Thomas W. Hig- 
ginson, Prof. W. F. Allen, and Rev. John A Fisher, and which 
ably cover the whole philosophy of historical research, For 
teachers and students, alike, this work must furnish valuable 
hints and indispensable information. 

The above-named publishers have also just ready Philos- 
ophy of Religion, by Lotze, and translated by Prof. Ladd, of 
Yale College; The Queen of Hearts, a play, written by an 
eminent professor in Harvard College; and A Key to the 
Waverley Novels, by Charlotte M. Yonge, which forms an 
invaluable guide and aid to students and readers of Scott. 
Hazen’s Complete Speller has been reissued in three parts: 
Part 1, Primary; Part 2, Intermediate and Grammar; Part 3, 
The Complete Speller. Remsen’s Organic Chemistry, of 
which the first sixty pages are now issued in pamphlet form, 
will be issued complete about March 1, 


— D Appleton & Co, New York city, have now ready the 
sixth volume of The History of the United States from 
the Discovery of the Continent, by George Bancroft; price 
$250 per volume, This edition is the author’s last revision. 
The contents of the sixth volume relate to the formation of 
the American Constitution, arranged in five books : I., ‘‘ The 
Confederation”; IL, ‘‘On the Way to a Federal Convention, 
1783-1787’; IIL, ‘‘ The Federal Convention,” ‘“‘ The Consti- 
tution in Outline, May 14 to June 13, 1787”; IV., “‘ The Peo- 
ple of the States in Judgment on the Constitution, 1787-1788 ” ; 
V., ** The Federal Government, June, 1887, The Constitution.” 
This volume has an admirable portrait of Mr. Bancroft as a 
frontispiece, and is admirable in typography and binding. It 
has also a very complete, handy index of topics and persons 
mentioned in the great history. ‘ 

The same firm have published Greece in the Times of 
Homer, by T. T. Timayensis. It contains an account of the 
customs and habits of the Greeks during the Homeric Period. 
This book will be found of rare interest and instruction to 
those who are studying the Homeric Age. It treats of the 
homes of the people and their furnishings, the family, educa- 
tion, amusements, dress and ornaments, food, drink, diseases, 


and all that relates to the domestic and social life of the Hel-| © 


lenic people. Its style is adapted to the general reader, and 
the author presents the entire Homeric life in this compact 
volume of less than three hundred pages. 

Electricity and Its Discoverers, by the same enterpris. 


ing firm, is a popular exposition of electricity, with sketches | Bos 


of some of its most prominent discoverers, by Martin S. Bren- 
nan, A.M., rector of the church of St. Thomas of Aquin, St, 
Louis, Mo, In a simple style the author explains the essen- 
tial principles of the science, It has eighteen interesting chap- 
ters on Magnetism,” the ‘‘ Mariner’s Compass,” ‘‘ Michael 
Faraday,” “‘ Statical or Common Electricity,” ‘* Atmospheric 
Electricity,” “Benjamin Frank!in,’”’ “ Galvanism or the Elec- 


Chemical Decomposition, ‘* Electrotyping and Gilding,” “Gal 
vanic and Volta-Electro Magnetism,” ‘* Oersted and Ampére,”’ . 
“The Electric Telegraph,”’ Professor Morse,” ‘* Magneto- 
Electricity,” ‘‘ Dynamos,” “‘ The Storage of Electricity,” “* The 
Telephone,” and ‘‘The Aurora Borealis, or Red Light of the 
North’; and an Appendix on Table Moving.” 

Addie’s Husband; a novel; price 25 cents, is a story full 
of dramatic interest, by the same house. 


Treasury of Facts. By W. J, King. New York: A Lovell 

& Co, 16 Astor place. 

This is a book of unusual practical value to teachers. It con- 
tains a very complete cyclopwdia of Orthography, Etymology, 
Elocution, Rhetoric, Logic, United States History, Geography, 
Physical, Political, and Mathematical, Geology, Botany, Zoél- 
ogy, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, Mental Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Governmental Science, Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry, and a very important section devoted to the Art and 
Science of Teaching, and School Management. It consists of 
a series of outlines, very carefully and logically arranged, and 
is designed as a supplementary book to use in connection with 
any good text-book on the several subjects. Its classified 
arrangement of topics and facts will save time and Iabor on 
the part of teachers who may use this guide to thorough work 


in the several branches. Students studying alone will find 
this book very useful. Its methods will create a taste for 
scientific investigation and enable them to classify their knowl- 
edge most satisfactorily. Mr. King has done a good work, 
both for teachers and pupils, in preparing this book. 


Great Thoughts from Latin Authors. By Craufurd Tait 
Ramage, LL D., author of Great Thoughts from Greek, 
French, Italian, German, and Spanish Authors, etc. A 
by oo edition, considerably enlarged. New York: John B, 
By all classical readers and students this book will be heartily 

welcomed, It contains the most beautiful and grand thoughts 

of the great Latin classical authors, including Plautus, Terence, 

Varro, Cicero, Cwsar, Lucretius, Catullus Sallust, Virgil, 

Horace, Livy, Tibullus Propertius, Publius Syrus, Ovid, Nepos, 

Senaca Phedius, Pliny the Elder, Silius Ilalicus, Persius, 

Lucon, Quintilian, Martial, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, Statius, 

Columella, Juvenal, Curtius Ausomius, Cloudion, Manilius, 


ete. Any one in doubt about the greatness of the old Latin 
authors will need only to read this work to convince him of 
the majesty of thought and felicity of expression or which they 
were master. 


The Franklin Speaker. Edited by Oren Root, Jr., and 
Josiah Gilbert. With an Introduction by Anson J. Upson, 
D.D. New York: Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co. 


This book contains nearly one hundred and seventy-five 
selections from the best known authors, for declamations and 
recitations. The practice of declamation in schools, of a proper 
character, is one to be commended. Great care should be 
exercised by parents and teachers, in regard to the selections 
chosen for such an exercise. They should be of an elevating 
character, pure in thought, and unexceptionable in style of ex- 
pression. They should be varied and brief,—a marked excel- 
lence of this collection,—and adapted to give the student effect- 
ive oral expression combined with naturalness of utterance, 
The verbal} memory should not be exercised with unworthy 
selections; only such passages should be committed to memory 
as will tend to influence life aud character most beneficially. 
There are also great advantages to be gained by this exercise 


in the proper elocutionary training ; in the acquirement of 
self-control, in the presence of others, and in giving facility to 
express original thought in correct language and in proper 
logical connection. The editors of this excellent book have 
evidently recognized these ideas, and have given place to the 
best extracts from the best authors only, many of them being 
from living writers and speakers. Appended is a list of words 
often mispronounced. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Boys and Girls Atlas of the World; by James Monteith, New York: 
Bist. Assoc.; Vol. L., N ganiza- 
of the Am. o +; Vol. L, No. 1, rt of the Or, 
tion and Proceedings at » 1884; by Herbert 8. Adams; 50 cents. 
.... Representative American tions to Illustrate American Political 
History ; edited by Alexander Johnston; 3 vols.; price, per set, $3.75. 

yy Magrud 
can tesmen: John : Allen B, er; $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffitn & Co. 

Mining Camps; a study in Am. frontier gavecpment; by Charles How- 
ard Shinn; $2.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Diversions for Students; No. L., Queen of Hearts; a dramatic fantasia; 
by J. B. G.; 22 cents. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Normal Studies for Sunday-school Teachers; primer of Christian evi- 
dence; by R. R. Radford, M.A., LL.B....The Young Teacher; by Wm. 
H. Crosher, B.8....The Bible: The Sunday-school Text-book; by Alfred 
Holborn, M.A. Boston: Cong. 8.8. & Pub. Co, 

The Rise of Intellectual Liberty From Thales to Copernicus; by Frederic 
May Holland; $3.50....Representative German Poems, Bal and Lyr- 
ryt edited, with notes, by Karl Knortz; $3.50. New York: Henry Holt 


Pamphlets Received.—Proceedings of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Otsego, N. Y., 1884, Pp . The Library Magazine, Feb., 1885, 
96 pp., $1.50 a year; John B. Alden, publisher, 393 Pearl street, N. Y. 
The Piegan Indians of Montana,20pp. The American Antiquarian, Jan., 
1885, 64 pp., bi neh $4.00 a year; F. H. Revell pane. Illite: 
and Mormonism, by Henry Randall Waite, Ph.D., 43 pp.; D. 

0., Boston. Catalogue Amherst College, 1884-5 Catalogue Lafayette 
College, 1884-5. Harvard University Bulletin, edited by Justin Winsor, 
86 pp. Fifth Annual Report State Board of Health, Lunacy and Obarity 
of Massachusetts, 283 pp.; Wright & Potter, ae Annual Report 
Louisiana Educational Society, Dec. 8, 1884 m of the Sauveur 
Summer College of Lan agers Burlington, Vt.. 1884. The Sanitarian. 
pe gp bem A.N, Bell, A.M., M.D , editor, New York. Syllabus of a Course 
of Modern Methods of Analytic Geometry, 1884; Ginn, Heath & Co., 


ton. 
School Reports Received.—Biennial Report of Free Schools in West 
Virginia, 1883-4, Bernard L. Butcher, State Supt., 220 pp.; Sixth Annual 
Report of Supt. of Public Instruction, of the Territory of Montana, 1884; 
Biennial Report of Supt. Pub. Instr., State of Nevada, 1884; Kinde 
ten, Froebel Normal Institute, Washington, D. C., Misses Noerr and Pol- 
lock; Biennial rt Board of Regents, Normal Schools, Wisconsin, 
1884; Report of H. Cla: ee ee Supt. of Education, State of Alabama, 
1884; Annual Report Board of Public Schools, St. Joseph, Mo., 1884. Re- 
ad School Committee of Springfield, Mass., 1884; Catalogue College of 

ew Jersey, Princeton, 1884-5; Twelfth Annual Report School Commit- 
tee, Fitchburg, Mass., 1884; Minneapolis Public Schools, 1884; Eleventh 
Repori Sapt. of Pubiic [nstraction, state of California, 1884; 

Supt. of Publie Schools, Philadelphia, 1994, 


tricity of Chemical Action,” “Galvanic Batteries,” “ Blegtro-! port 
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| HAMMOND HALL, SALT LAKE CITY. 


The excellent engraving of Hammond Hall, which appears 
on this page, represents probably the best school-building be- 
tween the Rockies and the Sierras, July 9, 1878, Salt Lake 
Academy was incorporated. The original building, now oc- 
cupied by the primary and intermediate departments, cost 
about $1,500, and furnished meagre accommodations for the 
schoo! whose steady, rapid growth soon made colonization 
necessary, and it was not till two years ago that the 
various departments reassembled in the spacious rooms of 
Hammond Hall. 

The location of this grand structure is sightly and accessible, 
while the economy of the building was creditable to all inter- 
ested. The Mormon as well as Gentile residents of Salt Lake 
City are proud of this example of Christian philanthropy and 
the cheerful financial sacrifices of the city. The two largest 
oifts were $12,000 from Col. C. E. Hammond, of Chicago, and 
310,000 from the Stoneestate,of Malden. The lot cost $10,000, 
and the building itself cost $25,000. The first year witnessed 
the enrollment of seventy pupils, while last year,—the sixth, 
—numbered two hundred and fifty. Then those seventy rep- 
resented the entire number of pupils under instruction; now 
there are four other free schools in the city under the New 
West Education Commission, with nearly two hundred and 


fifty more. 


Marked features of this academy are the extent of country 
tributary to it, the character of its pupils, and the variety of 
homes from which they come. All sections of the immense 
territory of Utah and the adjoining territories patronize this 
institution. All classes of citizens in Salt Lake City, irrespect- 
ive of political, church, and social affiliations, send their sons 
and daughters to this scholastic institution. Wherever you 
find a family that has been inlinked with the school through 
its children, you find loyal friends thereof; people whose home 
life, reading-babits, personal aspirations, are the nobler there- 
for. The influence of Hammond Hall upon the circle of 
adults who are indirectly benefited would amply repay every 
dollar that has been expended by its friends. If this be true, 
what must we say of its effect upon the hundreds of youth 
who have been permanently molded in mental and moral 
power through its efficient, devoted instructors, who have im- 
pressed the truth of the highest phases of civilization upon 
them, 

The New West Free School, scattered up and down the ter- 
ritories, with vivacious teachers from the classic halls of New 
England, with books and papers at command for distribution, 
has already inspired hundreds with a thirst for knowledge; 
and as this latent intellectual force of the rural districts comes 
into action it craves the advantages of echooling which it can 
never seek in the distant East. Hence the great importance and 
usefulness of schools of high order like that of Hammond Hall. 


HAMMOND HALL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
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LETTER FROM RHODE ISLAND. 


The Friends Boarding School at Providence, R I., is a re- 
markable institution. Planned as early as 1780; put in oper- 
ation in 1734; suspended, but reorganized and started in Provi- 
dence in 1819, it has now, for more than sixty-five years, had 
acontinuously and progressively creditable history. Endowed 
by large funds, holding in the midst of a great city a valuable 
and beautiful tract of land, with fine, large, comfortable, and 
well arranged school-buildings and excellent boarding facilities 
and accommodations, it has advantages which few such insti- 
tutions possess. Within a few years past it has made great 
improvements in its courses of study and the methods and 
aims of its teaching. Under the present liberal management 
of Augustine Jones, A.M., the accomplished principal of the 
school, it has added large facilities not known in the institu- 
tion heretofore. The school now numbers two hundred or 
more students, about one-half of them in the boys’ depart- 
ment and the other half in the girls’ department, which are 
Separate from each other, yet so managed as to allow all the 
pupils to come together at table, and for lectures, religious 
meetings, ete. The courses of study are thorough and liberal. 
The school prepares for college and scientific schools, or for 
business-life, Recently there has been placed upon its wall a 
large number of choice paintings and the best engravings, 
which will have a wholesome educational and moral effect 
upon the pupils, 


A beautiful marble bust of the renowned English quaker 
stateeman, John Bright, chiseled by one of England’s most 
famous sculptors, adorns one corner of the lecture room, and 
Soon will be unveiled in the opposite corner the bust of the 
famous philanthropist, Elizabeth Fry. An elegant life-size, full- 
length portrait of the poet Whittier has lately been placed in 
Position back of the center of the speakers’ platform of this 
lecture-room, thus hanging between the busts of these two dis- 
“oguished English Friends, and with them forming a trio of 
Tepresentative persons, whose faces and forms it were well to 
have all our children and youth to look upon,—the statesman, 
the poet, and the Christian philanthropist. And when we 
“nsider that the youth of this institution are under the mild 


and ennobling influences of the principles and practices of the 
Friends, and that they have all the advantages of liberal in- 
struction in the several literary, scientific, and practical 
branches of study, together with the refining forces of vocal 
and instrumental music as an art, and all in a pleasant, well- 
appointed home,—surely this school is seen to offer unusual 
opportunities. We wish it abundant success in the future, 
commensurate, as compared with the past, with its increased 
and constantly increasing advantages. ALUMNUS, 


P. S.—We have just received a handsomely-printed copy of 
the proceedings at the unveiling of the portrait of Whittier. 
It isa beautiful souvenir of that interesting occasion. The 
elegant address of President Chase of Haverford College, the 
beautiful tributes to Whittier that fell from thejlips of Hon. 
Abraham Paine, of Prof. Lincoln, Hop. William Goddard, Julia 
Ward Howe, Gertrude E. Cartland, and others, with letters 
read from those who were unable to attend, including a sonnet 
from Hon. James Russell Lowell, our Minister to England,— 
all combine to make a most intensely interesting account of a 
rare and beautiful occasion. Whittier’s letter does credit to 
his genius, his intellect, his heart, and is a delightful witness 
to his singular modesty. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “The JouRNAL OF EDUCATION comes to me each week 
brimful and rich with gems of thought and valuable informa- 
tion, which inspire me anew and better fit me for the duties 
of the schoo!-room.”’—Royalston O’ Brien, Principal Johntown 
Academy, Williston 8. C. 

— ‘No words of mine are adequate to express the obliga- 
tions under which Iam to Taz JougNAt for the incalculable 
aid it has been to me ia my work of teaching.””—Z. Moore, Sec.; 
Prof. of Languages, Zion W. Univ. 

— “I do not see how any one who takes an interest in edu- 
cation can dispense with these admirable publications. As 
well try to get on without bread and meat at the family table.” 
—Sarah B. Cooper, San Francisco. 

— ‘Your JouRNAL has become a very valuable paper, 
especially since it has given so much attention to Methods.’ — 
C, M. W., St. Louis, Mo, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— President-elect Cleveland attended the commencement 
exercises of the State Normal School, at Albany (N. Y.), Jan. 
23 He was introduced by President Waterbury, and address- 
ing the graduating class, in presenting them with their diplo- 
mas, said: ‘‘T have gladly availed myself of the privilege af- 
forded me of participating in the exercises connectedjwith your 
graduation. It is the pleasing part allotted to me to’present to 
you the evidence that you have enjoyed the educational advan- 
tages which terminate to-day. The cause of education is so 
important in a country where the intelligence and proper train- 
ing of the people lie at the foundation of the safety of the State, 
that no patriotic citizen can fail to be interested in an occasion 
of this kind, where an institution so useful and so distin- 
guished as our normal school sends forth so large a class, fully 
equipped for the battle of life and for the discharge of the du- 
ties which await them as American menand women.”’ 


An Unfair Discrimination —One of the niggardly economics 
practised by the House Committee on Appropriations is the 
curtailment of the allowance made for the support of Indian 
pupils at Hampton. Under the bill, the basis of allowance for 
each Indian scholar in a governmental school is $175, and for 
each pupil in private schools, where Indians are educated, it is 
$167. But for the Indians at Hampton a lump sum is appro- 
priated, the effect of which is to make the appropriation, per 
capita, $158.33. We owe the Indians, according to Secretary 
Teller’s statement, more than four million dollars for educa- 
tion, most of it in popment of lands ceded by the Indians and 
marketed at a profit by the government. Yet the House Ap- 
propriations Committee thinks it necessary to dole out the 
money for the support of Indian children, and shaves fifteen or 
twenty dollars per head from the a fcr Hampton, 
in the expectation at peoene who are charitably disposed will 
make up the deficit. This spiteful economy should be over- 
ruled by Congress. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage Association —The an- 
nual meeting of this association was held at No. 5 Park street, 
Miss Abby W. May in the chair. There was a large attend- 
ance. The report showed that the number of women through- 
out the state on school committees is now 102, showing an in- 
crease of 13 over the number last year. The number of women 
rx rey as voters in Boston at the time of the last election 
was 1,111, 

In her opening address, the president referred with regret 
to recent losses sustained by the cause on the Boston school 
committee, but characterized the prospect before the association 
as a highly encouraging one. A number of letters illustrating 
the progress of the movement in various parts of the state 
were then read. John W. Dickinson, secretary of the state 
board of education, gave an interesting address on educational 
work, with particular reference to the capacity and fitness,— 
upon which he laid stress,—of women for teaching in public 
schools. Mrs. Fifield’s experience as a school committee-wo- 
man formed the subject of a paper that was much relished 
and warmly applauded. Miss Abby W. May was re-elected 
president, 

On motion of Mrs, Cheney, a resolution was passed similar 
to the one passed at the convention of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, favoring legal changes in order to 
secure equality in the use of the school suffrage by women and 
“- It was also decided to petition the legislature on the 
subject. 


Classical Scholarship in Colleges.—President Webb of the 
College of the City of New York, thus replies to an article in 
the New York ibune by Rev. Dr. Todd, of New Haven, 
who refers to the ignorance of college professors, so far as re- 
lates to Latin and Greek: 

His statement is subversive of all true college discipline and 
of a decent respect for instructors generally. He states what 
is untrue, that college education is losing, not gaining ground. 
He may refer to his own experience, and I will mention one 
fact to prove to him that the old-fashioned notion ‘‘ that aman 
could pretend to know Latin and Greek and despise mathe- 
matics, science, and modern languages,’’ had passed away so 
far as one college is concerned; and I would remind him also 
that men are afraid of those colleges which expose this old- 
fashioned notion. Ata recent examination for a tutorship in 
this college seven young men were examined in the following 
books: Albii Tibulli, Gai Sadlusti Crispi, etc. Some of those 
examined had been teaching Latin,—one in Oxford, England. 
The young man who won the position of tutor in Latin trans- 
lated freely from those works, never having previously seen 
them; received over 85 per cent. for his work, was not twenty- 
two years of age, graduated from this college last June, and 
had been taught but four years by Professor Herbermann. 

I write this because I consider that if this be the case ina 
college which has been patronizingly referred to as deficient in 
instruction in Latin and Greek, what must the learning be in 
these subjects in colleges where these chairs are highly en* 
dowed. I remain, with high respect, yours very truly, 

New York, Jan, 24, 1885. Avex. S. WEBB. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUMS. 


THE BICKNELL FUND. 


The Committee of the American Institute of Instruction, to 
whom has been intrusted the expenditure of the income of 
Tue BickNELL Funp for 1885, offer the following premiums: 


One Premium or Turrty DoLiars 


for the best essay, not exceeding five thousand words, on the 
topic, “The Teacher's Tenure of Office.” 


Premium or Turrty 


for the best essay, not exceeding five thousand words, on the 
topic, “The Functions of a Normal School.” 


These essays should be prepared and sent to the Secretary of 
the Committee, on or before June 1, 1885. They should be 
legibly written, as printer’s manuscript, and signed by fictitious 
name; this, with the real name, should be mailed in a sealed 
envelope to the Secretary, with stamps inclosed for the return 
of manuscript if not accepted. 

D. B. Haear, Chairman, Salem, Mass. 
T. B. SrocKWELL, Sec., Providence, R. 7. 
T. W. BicKNELL, Boston. 

Boston, Jan, 16, 1885, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalognes, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. ep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and in matter comes to 
your knowledge. 


State Editor, F . B. GauLt, So. Pueblo, Colo. 


CoLtorapo.—Dr. Hyde of the Denver Univ. has recently 

blished a volume of essays upon vital subjects. ——This item- 
has recently moved into a fine, new office, where he is “‘ at 
home” for all school demands.——The North Denver High 
School has organized a literary society. The teachers of this 
section of Denver are wide awake. They have organized a 
reading circle.——Dr. Wegener recently reached the fortieth 
milestone in the journey of life. His teachers thought he richly 
deserved more comfort during his remaining days, and accord- 
ingly gave him a handsomely upholstered arm-chair. We trust 
he may live forty years longer, to the profit of the West Den- 
ver schools. 

Ex-State Supt. J. C. Shattuck has become dean of the pre- 
paratory dept. of the Denver Univ. Mrs. Shattuck becomes 
the matron of the ladies’ boarding dept. Their only daughter 
is the recently wedded wife of Prof. Howe of the faculty. Mr. 
and Mrs. Shattuck will be valuable acquisitions to the already 
strong faculty of this worthy young institution.——W. E. 
White, the Co. Supt. of Saguache Co., has until recently filled 
the editoria! chair, and consequently knows the value of print- 
er’s ink. He also knows how to write and say just what 
ought to be said, and jast what he means. Recently he has 
issued in the cause of education in his county a on no 
the title and explanation of the same is “Practical Teaching : 
a brief work containing condensed s tions for practical 
use in the school, written for the use of earnest, progressive 
teachers.”” Rarely have we ever seen so much wisdom in so 
small space. 


State Rditor, D. W. REID, Normal, mu. 


IntrNo1s.—The Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle, organized 
at the recent meeting of the State Association at Springfield, 


is receiving the hearty support of the best teachers in the state. 
Its object is to systematize the reading of those teachers who have a desire 
for better things, and, by the benefits derived from united effort, to ald 
them in their work of self-improvement. The following are the Board of 
Directors: E. A. Gastman, Decatur: Prof. J. W. Cook, of the State Nor- 
mal; Prof. John Hall, Southern Normal; G. R. Shawhan, Co. Supt. 
Champaign Co.; Miss Sarah E. Raymond, Bloomington; and Mrs. Mary 
Emery, Co. Supt. of Cook Co. A committee of five will have charge of 
the work in each county, the central office being at Decatur. Two courses, 
an elementary and a general course, were decided upon, each course con- 
taining both professional and general study. The professional work in 
the elementary course for the first year is found in Hewett’s Pedagogy, 
and the general work for both courses in Barnes’ General History. ‘the 
fessional work for the advanced course has not yet been decided upon. 
irculars will be sent to the teachers throughout the state, giving fall in. 
formation on the subject, that the work may begin as soon as possible. 

Mr. Stewart read the rt of the Committee on Teachers before the 
regular Board meeting, Chicago, which recommended that Mr, E. A. 
Barnes be suspended from 9! fortwo weeks. Although Mr. Barnes had 
violated no rule of the Board, he was found guilty of undue severity. Mr. 
Barnes is a successful teacher, and has the confidence and res of his 
patrons and teachers. His school is in excellent condition, and it is a 

misfortune that it be deprived of his services for that length of time, 

e boy he punished is not a representative of the neighborhood or school. 

One thing has, however, been effected; vis., corporal punishment will be 

effectually abolished from the Ch schools, the Board having taken 

prompt measures in thai direction. It isto be regretted that Mr. Barnes 
must needs be the victim of a sort of vicarious atonement. 

The new Oak street schoo! bal! in the west division of Aurora was 
dedicated Jan. 14.——Danviile has decided to erect a new school building 
on North Franklin street Atan election held Saturday afternoon (Jan. 
31), it was decided to issue bonds amounting to $16,000 for this purpose. 
The work on the building will begin as soon as spring opens.——. kford 
is also discussing the question of a new high school ding, but those in 
authority have not yet come to an agreement in the matter. 


InpIANA.—Prest. Jordan of the State Univ., at the opening 
of the present term, delivered a notable address, in which he 
placed a very modest estimate upon his fitness for the presi- 
dency, and stated that as soon as he found himself unable to 
discharge, in what he considered to be a creditable manner, the 
unsought duties he should ask fora release. He has addressed 
a strong plea to our present legislature, asking for the neces- 
sary funds to put the university upon a substantial basis.—— 
Supt. W. H. Fertich, of Shelbyville, is experiencing the tribula- 
tions of a lawsuit brought by aggrieved parents who think they 
have suffered by some regulations that they deem unreason- 
able, and are sueing for damages.——-Supt. T. J. Sanders, of 
Butler, has recently weapesed a geological chapter for the his- 
tory of DeKalb Co.—The many friends in this state of Supt. 


H. 8. Tarbell, of Providence, are glad to see theprominence as- 
signed him in the recent meeting of the Rhode Island Teach- 


ers’ Assoc. He merits the recognition given. 


State Editor, On10N C. Scott, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Iowa.—The East Iowa Normal School,—Prof. E. R. Eld- 
redge president,—enrolled forthe year ending Jan. 1, 1885, 275 

upils, representing 35 counties of lowa and 9 other states 
Miss Letts resumed duties last Sept., after an absence from 
the school for two years on account of impaired health. Prof. 
H. S. Edwards occupies the chair of Mathematics, Prof. J. A. 
Barpves the chair of Language, Prof. A. E. Parsons is at the 
head of the Commercial Dept., and Miss Katie Cocklin is the 
musical instructor.——The Central School Journal is becom- 
ing one of the best in the West. Its last number is the best 
ever issued.——Grant township, Tama Co., with nine schools, 
employed but ten teachers during the school year of 1884. 
Where is it bettered ? ‘‘ One teacher for the year,’’ should be 
the motto of every school director, and is becoming the senti- 
ment in the state. ——Supt. Hisey, of Marshall Co., is having 
success and getting excellent results in working for the per- 
manence of teachers. Work done by one school is sent to an- 
other for comparison and suggestions. A pleasant spirit of 
rivalry is thus created.—Supt. H. Sabin of Clinton, and 
Supt. H. H. Seerley of Oskaloosa, are writing on the subject of 
Moral Education,—the former in the Central School Journal, 
and the latter in the Jowa Teacher.——The State University 
excels all institutions in the West in retaining old professors 
many of whom have served fifteen or twenty years. Worth 
secures permanence, and permanence secures success. ——Dr. 
Magoun of Iowa Coll. is doing sound, telling work in the state 
for prohibition.——Iowa Coll. and Tabor Coll., the only Con- 
gregational colleges, jadging by their radiations, possess strong 
power at the centers.——The New Sharon teachers visited the 
Oskaloosa schools Jan, 30.—Prof. E B. Warman is having 
marked success with his class in elocution and vocal culture 
at Oskaloosa College. He is a laborer worthy of his hire. 
—Co. Supt. P. L. Kindig, of Mahaska County, is a worker 
and power io his own county, as his schools generally show. 


Kansas.—Baker University reports over four hundred stu- 
dents enrolled during the first term,—an excellent recommen- 
dation of the work of Prest. Sweet and his co-workers.——The 
Chanute schools are under the direction of ex-County Supt. 
Light. Up to the present time 462 pupils have been enrolled. 
Sapt. Light has seven assistants, and the schools are laboring 
under a disadvantage very common in our rapidly growing 
western towns,—lack of room.——Supt. Lewis Scott, of the 
Marysville schools, edits a very readable column in the Mar- 
shall County News.——The Harper schools are under the 
management of Supt. E. L. Cowdrick. The attendance is 
nearly five hundred pupils. Mr. C. bas been making some in- 
vestigations concerning the home reading of his pupils, and 
has brought some very ugly facts to light, but doubtless no 
worse than could be discovered in other places, in a country 
too young to have yet built up public libraries. ——Supt. Hudson 
and 27 assistants have charge of the educational interests of 
Fort Scott. The enrollment thus far in the present year has 
reached 1,345.——-The Douglas County Teachers’ Association 
is having the benefit of a course of lectures on appropriate top- 
ics by the professors in the state university. A. 8. OLIN. 


MINNESOTA.— The Minnesota educational exhibit at New 
Orleans is winning golden opinions from all who examine.—— 
Dartmouth College alumni had a meeting and a banquet at the 
West hotel, Minneapolis, Jan. 23, 1885. Seventy-five gradu- 
ates were present, and a few invited guests. 


Norts Normal Inst., Salisbury,—Prof. J. 
C. Price, president,—will hold a special session of eight weeks, 
beginning April 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Pennsylvania swings into line upon the 
question of temperance teaching in the schools. In the State 
Senate, Feb. 10, petitions were presented by 100,000 men and 
women asking for scientific temperance instruction in the 
schools. A bill was subsequently passed, by unanimous vote, 
providing that physiology and hygiene, which will, in each 
division of the subject so pursued, include special reference to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon 
the human system, shall be included in the branches of study 
now requi by law to be taught in common schools and in 
all educational institutions supported wholly or in part with 
the state’s money. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— The closing exercises of the Gorham Normal School were 
very daa sae well attended. The graduating class was 
examined in didactics by Supt. Luce, who — — diplo- 

. The school is in a prosperous condition. ore young 
aan, as well as ladies, should avail themselves of the benefit 
of it. 

— The Committee on Education of the Maine Legislature 
voted to recommend an appropriation of $3,000 for furnishing 
a new building for the Industrial School for Girls. 

— The spring term of Houlton Academy began Feb. 9. 

— Rev. 0. P, Gifford, of Boston, bas n invited by the 
Y. M. Christian Association of Colby University to preach the 
sermon at the nextcommencement, Rev. H. 8. Burrage, Prof. 
C. E. Hamlin, and Rev. N. Butler, Art Committee of the trus- 
tees, propose a memorial of Gov. Coburn, as well as of Gardiner 
Colby, in the shape of a bust or an oil painting, and will gladly 
receive contributions for that purpose. 

— The Bowdoin Orient contains s communication proposing 
that an Alumni Memorial Day be set apart to be observed in 
honor of Bowdoin’s illustrious graduates. Such a proposal 
ought to meet with unanimous approval. The class of 1825, 
with Longfellow and Hawthorne, take the lead with respect to 
illustrious graduates; but there are others also memorable. 
Jacob Abbott, whose life and fame were connected with Farm- 
ington, graduated in 1820; William Pitt Fessenden in 1823, 
and Franklin Pierce in 1824, All these names occur within a 

riod of six years. 
The petition presented to the Legislature 
the agency of the temperance women of Maine, asking for the 
passage of a law requiring in all schools, supported by public 
money, or under control of the state, instruction in physiology 
and hygiene, which shall give special prominence to the effects 
of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human 
system, meets general approval. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The! t audience that has assembled on | public 
occasion in Newport this winter came together in the town 
hall, Friday evening, Jan. 30, to aid the pupils of the high 
school in their commendable effort to obtain funds for the 
purchase of philosophical apparatus. The program was an 
interesting one, and the exercises were well rendered. After 
the most excellent rendering of the program, the tables were 
again crowded, the 7 having been reinforced by Prof. 
L. 8S. Hastings, principal of the Claremont High School, all 
the other teachers, and thirty of the pupils. Prof. Hastings 
addressed the audience, presenting in a forcible manner the 
value of apparatus in illustrating the truths of natural scien- 
ces, and wishing the teachers and pupils of the Newport High 
School success in their work. 

— At close of winter term of McGaw Normal Institute, the 
students surprised one of the teachers, Miss Elsie S. Dow, 
with a present of a valuable gold watch. It was a hearty ex- 
pression of their esteem, and was well deserved from the schol- 
arship, skill, and enthusiasm with which she has directed and 
inspired the students. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— At a recent meeting of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University, the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That this board recommend the re-establishment of a regular 
Sunday morning service in the college chapel. 

This resolution will be considered and acted upon at the 
next meeting of the board. 


— Dr. Samuel Eliot has been clected president of the Boston 
Athenwum for the ensuing year. 


— The sons of Brown University in Boston and vicinity held 
their annual meeting at Young’s Hotel, on Wednesday, Feb. 
11. The occasion was a very enjoyable one. Col. Stoddard, 
the president of the association, presided. Poems were read 
by the venerable Charles Thurber, class of 1827, and H. S. 

ashburn, Esq. Addresses were made by Lieut. Gov. Ames, 
Chief Justice Morton, Prest. Robinson, Hon. B. F. Thurston, 
Col. William Goddard, Hon. Joseph Walker, Wm. V. Kellen, 
Judge Carpenter, and others. About seventy-five sat down to 
the bountiful dinner. Prof. Payne of Ann Arbor was a guest, 
and spoke for the Michigan Unitersity. 


From George Cutting, Auburn (N. 
High Schooi.— We are agreed that our class is 
better work than ever ore with Gardiner’s 


“ Eng lish History for Schools.” Swift's Specific 


bad. I am now 


tewm (Ct.) High School. — The class has been 
deeply intarested in the study, and have received cor- 


CANCER FOR MANY YEARS.—A servant has 


HOPE. 


has cured my cancer, which was very 
in fine health; never better. Have 


THE SAUVEUR 


** VARDEN, Miss., Jan. 28, 1885. 
GENTLEMEN received the Little 
Arthur's History. I am delighted with it, 


duction, eighteen copies Little Arthur’s His- 


Frem E. H. Wilson, Priacipal Middle- | &*0¢d 25 pounds since I began taking Swift’s Specific. and have concluded to introduce it at once into 
T b R. 8. BRADFORD, Tiptonville, Tenn. Varden Institute. Please send me for intro- 


responding profit. Prof. Gardiner has written a work | been afflicted for many years with a cancer on her nose, 


of great value fur school children, and I have yet to| which resisted all 
see the work that equals it for this purpose.” entirely with Swi 


sort I put him on 
well. 


ENGLISH HISTORY, | 


blood. Treatise 


By Pror. I. R. GARDINER. 16mo, 457 pp. ;| free. Taz Swirr 8 Co., 
$1.00. Eeamination Price, 50 cts, post, |" 109 W. 25d Bt, New York. Atlante 


Joun HILL, Druggist, Thomson, Ga. 


sorts of treatment, She was cured 
ft’s Specific. 


Swift’s Specific, and it has cured him 


- CRUMLEY, M.D., Oglethorpe, Ga. 

is entirely vegetable, and seems to 
forcing out the impurities from the 
on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed 


paid, 
HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 
FOR SALE OR LEASE, 508 b 


Tennessee Fema'e College, Franklin, Tenn.; one of the stud 
most flourishing schools in the South ; is in succes- 
ful operation, with 200 pupils enrolled. Terms eary. 


FOR SALE, 


W. F. BARCLAY, 
Rassellvilie, Ky. 


A boarding and day school, in a western town of 20,000 
inhabitants. and nine railroads, with a present attend- 
ance of 130. Price of property $20, 
the lessee purchases the household and school furni- 
ture for $ (worth nearly $4,000), and 


rental $1,500. A can clear —_ 


per year. 
pply to 

HIRAM OBCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


or if leased,| HEARNE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ W 
d The Handsomest Child’s 


Every pone 
Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 Br way, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Price, $1.25 a year. 
ber 


receives a Premium. Alton, Ill. ; Pro 


OF LANGUAGES. 
NOSE EATEN OFF.—A young man near this town 
had an eating cancer on his f hich had - 
GARDINER Tenth Session,—from July 6 to August 14. 
The College will be epened on July 6, at the 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


BRANOHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, 
Gpented, Latin, Modern and Ancient Greek, Sanskrit, 
lebrew, Anglo-Saxon, Comparative Grammar, Forma- 
tion of Modern English from the Norman Conquest. 


FAOULTY: 26 teachers. Attendance last year 435|«« Little Arthur's History of Ep land,” and its admira- 


Mr. WM. A. DEERING, A-M. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Circulars may be had at the book stores of F. W. | hitherto proved very 
Christern, New York ; Cari Schoenhof, Boston; W. R. 
Jenkins, New York; at Prof. A.N. Van Daell, 1715| conditions, and that it will be found worthy to take 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia ; and will be sent to appli- | rank as a companion volume to Lady Calicott’s. 
cants by Prof. F, I. Merchant, Shurtleff College, Upper| Great pains have been bestowed on the selection and 
f. J. H. Dillard, Norfolk, Va , and 4 

L. SAUVEUR, LL.D., Germantown, Pa. 


England.” 


tory of 
Yours truly. 


A. W. Lynoug. 


Little Arthur’s England. By Lapy— 
CaLLooTT, With 36 illustrations, Elegantly 
printed and bound in red cloth, giving in concise 
and easy language all the essential facts of English 
History for Young People. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Little Arthur’s History of France, 
from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire, on the plan of “ Little Arthur’s England.”’ 
12mo, $1.25. 


There are few 8 who are not acquainted with 


ble qualities as a school book for young children are 
’ established beyond dispute. Many requests have been 
made to continue the series, but the difficulty of pro- 
ducing a book like Lady Callcott's,—at once interesting, 
lucid in style,and not overcrowded with facts,— has 


It is confidently belleved’ that this work fulfils these 


execution of the wood cuts, which is a point of v 
great importance in a book intended for the use 


608— 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, 


WANTED, 


In two Western Colleges, a teacher ly qualifi 
to instruct in the Natural 
ae but encouragement for promotion to the 


teacher. Apply to 
M ORCUTT, Manager, 


SIBLEY’S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER, 


The Only Practical Lead and Siate Pencil 
am harpener Ever Invented. 
ple, durable, and easily kept in order. 
and makes fine point, 


Warranted te work twice as f 
Pencil Sharpener in the 


P 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


506 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


Send for descriptive circular to 
459 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


| 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


To register in the DAKOTA TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
A grand opening for ail grades of teachers. Come 
West to teach, where you can get free government land, 
qa cations ition preferred 
salary wanted. Address 
A. G. OWEN, Manager, 
DAKOTA TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


508 a PLANKINTON, Dakota, 


Hints to Our Boys. By A. J. Symine- 
TON. With an Introdaction by Lyman Abbott, 
D.D. Square 16mo, 75 cents. 

‘No book of an equal number of pages, outeide of 


the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the 
boys of America than this.”’—Journal of Education. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
7b 13 Astor Place, New York, 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


_ The Rhode Island chapter of the Madison party held a 
jeasant reunion in Providence, at the home of Mrs. M. E. 
wson, on Friday ee, 6. About pas were 
resent, including Hon. T. W. Bicknell and wife, W. A. Mowry, 
col Charles A. Brown, of Boston. Addresses were made by 
Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Comr. of Education for the State of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Hall, and a m was read 
by Miss Emma Shaw. Reminiscenees of the trip and stories, 
anecdotes, experiences, and adventures were the order of the 
evening. Appropriate tokens of appreciation for services ren- 
dered were received by Mr. Charles A Brown, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, and Mr. John Milton Hall, 
general railroad agent for the party for New England. 
— The Rhode Island Normal School has just begun its new 
term with fall numbers. Its entering class is composed of 
material, and is large in numbers. In all respects the 
school is doing excellent work under the intelligent manage- 
ment of Gen. Morgan, the principal, and bis able corps of as- 


sistants. 
— In Pawtucket, Mr. C. H. Paynetakes Mr. W. B Tanner’s 
Rede assistant in the high school. The high school will 
now have only one session a day,—formerly it had two. 

— Mr. CO. N. Bentley is very successfally teaching at Central 
Falls in the school formerly taught by Mr. X. D. Tingley. 

— There was a hearing before the Committee on Education 
in the General Assembly, Tuesday, Feb. 10, on a bill providing 
free text-books for the public schools of this state. Hon. T. B. 
Stockwell and Supt. Pease advocated the measure; it was op- 
posed by Dr. Leach, ex-Supt. of Providence public schools, 
City Solicitor Van Slyck, and Mr. G, E. Whittimore, of the 
Providence school committee. 

— Mr. G. F. Weston, principal of the Elmwood Grammar 


School, arranged a very fine entertainment for his school re- 
cently, the object of which was to show the past and present 
condition of the N. A, Indians. There was displayed an In- 
dian skeleton, specimens of Indian handiwork from the school 
at Hampton, Va., articles obtained from the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Washington, wampum, arrow-heads, etc.,—in all about 
pa specimens, It proved to be a very interesting object- 
esson. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— The fifth in the Central District series of educational lect- 
ures, Norwich, took place Monday afternoon, Feb. 2, when the 
Hon. C. D. Hine, of the State Board of Education, spoke upon 
the ‘* Advisableness of Improving Teaching.”? An unusually 
large audience listened to Mr. Hine’s discourse, which dealt 
with the material upon which teacher’s work, the product of 


standard of excellence which life and its demands require. 
The merits and defects of the old and the new systems of edu- 
cation were sharply and impressively contrasted; many valua- 
ble illustrations of the methods set forth were given from per- 
sonal experience; and a helpful course of study for the im- 
——— of instractors of all grades was advocated and 
outlined. 

— Mr. Chas. E. Blumley, an assistant teacher of marked 
ability in the Norwich Free Academy, is now filling a 
tion of principal of that institution, in consequence the 
death of Prof. Hutchison, so long its honored head. 

— Miss Reed, of the ‘‘ Welsh Training School,’’ recently 
gave two practical talks on ‘‘ Numbers’’ to the New Haven 
teachers, which were highly appreciated. 

— The junior and post-graduating classes at the Yale law 


school this term are unusually large. 


DON’T. 


Don’t sleep in a draught. 
Don’t go to bed with cold feet. 
Don’t stand over hot-air registers. 
Don’t eat what you do not need just to save it. 
Don’t cool off too rapidly after exercising. 
Don’t start the day’s work without a good breakfast. 
Don’t sleep in a room without ventilation. 
Don’t stuff a cold, lest you be next obliged to starve a fever. 
w4, try to get along without flannel underclothing in 
nter. 
m4, use your voice for loud speaking or singing when 
oarse. 
Don’t work hard on less than eight hours’ sleep. 
Don’t sleep in the same undergarment you wear during the 


their labors, and the means of making that product attain the | day 


ay. 
pg te neglect to have at least one movement of the bowels 
each day. 
Rk. drink ice-water by the glass; take it in sips, a swallow 
at a time, 
Don’t try to vy dg on coffee and other stimulants when 
you ought to go to > 
Don’t eat snow to quench thirst; it brings on inflammation 


of the throat. 
by reading or working with insuffi- 


Don’t strain your eyes 
cient, or a flickering light. 

Don’t use the eyes for reading or fine work in the twilight of 
evening or early morning. 

Don’t try to lengthen your days by cutting short your nights’ 
rest; it is poor economy. 

Don’t wear close, heavy, fur or rubber caps or hats if your 
hair is thin or falls out easily. 


Stimpson Sharpener, 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


RSPEOIALLY ADAPTED FOR SOHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFIOE USE! 


ANTED, ONE LIVE TEACHER in 
every County of the United States, 
as Agent and Correspondent. But little 
time required. Compensation liberal. 
Enclose stamp for particulars to D. PF. 
DIMON, Manager, 1613 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ELEGANT GIFTS for ALL! 


ENAMELED. 


Nothing stranger than that the, 
Enameling of Chalk Crayons to 
make them clean was not thought 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE 


. a = 
of long ago; but it wasn’t, and 4 re FOR LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS, 
=! 
The Fireside at Home is large 16-page, 64-column Illus. 
that settles it. It isn’t any use to sed instructive red ing mation ar 3 Simple in operation, 
uce ousands o jomes w ere it y taken, = 
wonder why, however. All you Fircaide st Home Three Monthe spon Durable in construction, 
can do is to take What is Sent,} Watch; tothe third, Solid Nickel Watens Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely 
and enjoy it. But we think you] tthe 
Table Spoons ; to the its work, 
h u l d be th ankful for the of Economical of time 
Chain ; tothe next one hundred, each a handsome Ladies’ Pin; ° 
to the next one hundred, each a Dictionary; to the next one hun- labor, and pencils, 


dred, each a handsome Rolled Gold-Plated Ring ; to the next one 
hundred, each a Silver-Plated Butter Knife, and to all the re- 
All the premiums offered are 


Enameled 


Crayon. 


PRICE, £5.00. 


mainder, each ag Microscope. 


We do not believe we have rev-| dole the move inven Sent by express to any part of the United States 
isto our reliability we refer to any publisher ia N.Y. This ie on receipt of price. 
olutionized the trade In Chalk no catchpenny affair, buta bona-fide offer by reliable publishers, e@™ Satisfaction teed; in other 


guaran 
the ay wad bo is found porte 
money no! 
- perfectly 


We refer by permission to the publishers of Tas JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Send for circulars. Address GEORGE FROST & 
STATE AGENTS WANTED. 287 Devonsuire Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Five subscriptions and five premiums sent for $1.00. Address, 
H. MOORE & O0O., 27 Park Place, New York. 


Crayons, or done any other tre- 
mendous thing, by the introduc- 
tion of this Crayon,— nothing of 
the sort. You willagree with us, 
though, that it is a good thing; 
that is sufficient for us, for we 
really haven’t any desire to rev- 
olutionize trade. See now how 
simple a thing can be of benefit. 
This Crayon is only Enameled so 
that it is smooth and pleasant to 
the touch, quite free from dust, 
very strong and durable, and 
clean. All this is accomplished 
at such a small cost that the sell- 
ing price is only 2 cents per gross 
more than that of the common 
dusty Chalk Crayon. It is a good 
thing, but if it had been expen- 
sive, we wouldn’t have touched 


it: being cheap, we have faith 
In it, 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Comprehensive and instructive. From $2.00 up; 
cash. for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 
501 tf 8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


History. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDINAND and ' “We cannot dismiss the book without observing that it is 
ISABELLA, the Catholic. By Wittiam H. Prescorr, Corresponding | one of the most pleasing as well as most valuable contributions that have 
Member of the French Institute, Member of the Royal Academy of His-| been made to modern history ; that it is the only one that gives us a faithful 
tory at Madrid, etc. and sufficient picture of a period so momentous as the latter half of the fif- 

IUustrated Library Edition, in two volumes, small | century.”--London Atheneum, 
octavo, including portrait and other illustrations. Long Primer type, fine} ‘‘The history needs no words of praise; it has long been con- 
heavy paper, fine cloth, gilt tops. Price per set, $2.00, postage 28 cts. | sidered a standard history of the times of which the author writes. How 


Popular Edition, from the same plates as the above, the| Mr. Alden can print and bind such books at such a price isa wonder. If 
two volumes bound in one, uniform in size and equivalent in quality to this does not induce hundreds to read it now who never read it before, it will 


the Caxton editions of Irving, etc. Price, $1.25, postage 15 cts. be a wonder.""—Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 

‘At the price, considering the quality of the work, the| ‘‘This standard work of the celebrated historian is too well- 
books are marvelously cheap."'"—Morning Herald, Rochester, N. Y. known to need word Mr. Alden rendered 

‘p : sas . s ises | 2" important service to the reading public nging it out in its present 

‘ vious editions of this — Se its se form. The edition is really an excellent one, It has numerous illustra- 
and the volumes are too well-known to n an exten review.’’— Pioneer tions, and all the author's valuable notes. It is fit to ap in any lib ’ 
Press, St. Pasl, Mina. nae : And yet these two handsome volumes are sold at the exceedingly low price 

‘* His work is as entertaining as the tales of Sir Walter Scott. | of $2. Surely the publisher cannot fail to find an extensive sale for this val- 
It is the marvelous cheapness of publication and quality of the mechanical | uable work at such a low price.’’—Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


work that attract notice.” —The Midland, St. Louis, Mo. COUPON This Coupon will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, toward the 
price of Prascotr’s History, if sent within ten daysfrom date of 


Mr. tts work + perme of the most su ful histori- 25 CENTS. this paper (mention name of paper). This offer isto secure your 
cal productions of our time. In a word, he has, in every respect, made a || prompr response and indicate the paying advertising mediums. 
most valuable addition to our historical literature.’"—Hdinburgh Review. 

‘‘ Prescott’s works themselves need no commendation now. 
This is one of the most romantic of histories. This edition is compact, in large 
type, neatly bound, and cheap.""—Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘*One of the very finest histories of modern times, written by 
an author of rare felicity of diction, fervor of imagination, accuracy of state- 
ment, and exquisite beauty of style. Every one who reads at all should 
read Prescott.’'—Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa. 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
on reasonable evidence of good faith. Address = 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher. 


393 Pearl Street, New York. , 


s. Ss. HAMIL 


53,000 gross were sold in 
1884. We want to double that 
In 1885, if it is a dull year. If 
you would like to see a sample, 
we will send it on receipt of your 


P. O. Box 1227. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


address. Nothing fairer than this, 
— but most booksellers and 


Stationers keep them. We make 
them, 


New York Crayon Co., 
16 New Church St, 


PERFECT JEWELS. 


A collection of the choicest things in the literature of 
Life, Love, and Religion of all ages, to which has been 
added some 50 most exquisite home melodies like 
“ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” and “ The Old Folks at 
Home,” with an introduction 
By T, DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D. 

tains 600 7x10, and nearly 800 most superb 

a e world’s greatest its, American and 


of the volume, and cannot be had in any other collec~ 
tion. Agents wanted. Outfit and full instructions, $1. 


THAYER 00,, (Limited), 833 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 


New York City. 


Have yeu seen our Educational Portraits? 


engravin t 
"Ihe music alone costs many times the price | 


To our subscribers enly—can be obtained through 
the School Bureau department of the 


Chicago Correspondence University, 
An institution fornishing instruction to ‘‘ amy 
son in any stady,”? THROUGH DIRECT COR- 
RESPON DENCE iTH EMINENT SPECIALISTS 
(College Professors). To learn of present courses of 
dy and vacancies to teach, send 10 cents for sample 
copy of our first-class Literary and Educational Journal 
N. B,—Schools and families supplied with teachers 
FREE. Address 
THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
AGENTS WANTED.) 162 La Salle S8t., Chicago. 


Author of ‘‘ Science of Elocution,’’ 


Teaches the only true elements and principles of VooAL 
EXPREssIONn,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 
ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elements and;principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 

SUMMER SOHOOL OPENS TUBSDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
for a TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 22d St,, Chicago, Ll, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 

Eliot’s Life. 3 vols. 
H otus. Booke6 and 7, with Notes. . 
The Lost City of the Boy Explorers in Central Asia. 
History of the United States. Vol. 8. ° ° 
Greece in the Times of Homer. 
Electricity and ite Discoveries. 
Addie’s Husband: A Novel. 
The Sea Fathers. e 


Energy and Motion. . . 
Map of The Chinese Empire. 
Stories of American Authors. 9 


. . 


vols, . . 


The Tobacoo Remedy. 

Dictionary of Synonyms. 

Our Two Nemes, ° 
White Witch. H.F.8.L., No. 447. . 
Religious Aspect of Philosophy. 


Civil Service in United States. 
Directory of Writers. ° 


Charles Dickens as 1 Knew a 
Interrupted. ° ° 
How Success is Won. 


ureate Sermons. 


American Representative Orators. 3 vols. 

Harriet Martineau. . 

Songs of the Roses. 

Carve Tracing. ° 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Cross Harper Bros, N ¥ 
Merriam “ 
Ker “ 
Bancroft D Appleton & Co, N ¥ $2 50 
Bre 1 25 
“ 25 
Hunter EB 8 50 
Fenton Cassell & Co, “ 2 00 
Markham 12 
Paice “ “ 
Williams Chas Scribner Sons NY 
Clingman O & Co, N 25 
American 8 8 Union, Phila, Pa 1 50 
Faulkner A L Bart, N Y 50 
Herbert Con. 8 8 & Pub. Soc , Boston 115 
Harper & Bros, N ¥ 20 
Royce Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 2 00 
Wi n “ 1 2 
Comstock Henry Holt & Co N Y 2 00 
Griswold Q P Index, Bangor, Me 50 
Dolby J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 2 00 
Alden D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 50 
Bolton 1 co 
Peabody “ “ “ 1 2 
Johnston G P Putnams Sons, N Y 3 75 
Shepard “ “i “ “ 25 
Miller Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Skalding White. Stokes & Allen, N Y 1 50 
Johnson John Wiley & Sons, N Y 1 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A Uservur Lire Protoneep.— To a re- 
porter of the press, who called on Mr. T. S. 
Arthur, at his residence in Philadelphia, in 
order to interview him in regard to some pub- 
lished statement over his name strongly com- 
Compound Oxygen, that gentleman 


to the yeas my health had been very 
poor. For years I had been steadily losing ground in 

uence of the constant physical and nervous strain 
became so exhausted that 
us about me, 
could live for 


resulting from overwork 
my family and friends were very anx 
Only a few of the most hopeful thought 


a any considerable time. was forced to abandon all 
:, earnest li work, and Iregarded my career in 
authorship at an end. 


“ About this time my attention was attracted to Com- 

and Oxygen as then administered by Dr. Starkey. I 

heard of wonderfa! cures wrought by its agency— 

so wonderful, indeed, that, had I not known the Doctor 

and had great confidence in him, should 

; ve been very skeptical on thesubject. I tried the 

zi Oxygen Treatment, first as an experiment. That it 
would do for me what it has, I had not dared hope. 

* Its effect was not that of a stimulant, but of an al- 
most inperceptible vitalizer of the whole system. Soon 
I began to have a sense of such physical comfort as I 
bad not known for yom. My strength was gradually 
returni This siowly but steadily increased. In a 

5 few months I was able to resume pnw | pen, and within 
six months after doing so I completed one of my largest 
and most earnestly written books, and this without any 
return of the old feeling of exhaustion. For more than 

‘a seven years after this I applied myself closely to liter- 

q ary work, doing, as I belseve, the best work of ~~ life. 

a “ Nor was it only in the strength and vitality that 

4 I gained by the use of Compound Oxygen. For twenty 

h ears I had suffered with frequent paroryms of nervous 
They were very severe, lasting usualiy siz 
or seven hours. In a year after I commenced the Com- 
poand Oxygen Treatment these were almost entirely 
gone. Jt is now over ten years since I had such an 
attack of nervous headache. 1 was, moreover, liable 
to take cold, and I had frequent attacks of influenza, 
which alw«ys left me with « troublesome cough. It és 

g very rarely that I now take cold. When I do so I at 

‘7 once resort to Compound Oxygen, which invariably 

J breaks up the cold in from one to three — ¥ 
q “T am now seventy-five years of age, and am able to 
do from three to four hours literary work every day, 
it without exhausting my strength. And for this ability 
* I am indebted to Compound Oxygen.” 

A “ Treatise on Compound en,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative nt, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 

{ tion, Catarrb, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete., and a wide range of diseases, sent free. 
Address Das. StaRKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 
1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


. = There were issued, during 1884, in the 
United States, 20,201 patents, besides trade- 
marks, etc. 

4 Scotr’s EmMu.Lsion oF Pure Cop Liver 
Om, Use in 
4 Lung Troubles. Dr. Hiram Cadoretto, of 
7 Jacksonville, Fia., says: ‘‘ I have for the last 
ten months prescribed for Emulsion, to patients 
fl soffering from lung troubles, and they seem 
to be greatly benefited by its use.”’ 


i! —The decrease of the public debt of the 
4 United States, for the month of January, was 
$9,000,000. 


— Do not be discouraged even if you have 
tried many remedies for your Kidney disease 
or Liver complaint without success ; it is no 
reason ‘oe should think your disorder in- 
curable. e most intractable cases readily 
5 aa to the potent virtues of Kidney-Wort. It 

a purely vegetable compound which acts on 
the Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels at the same 
time, and thus cleansing the whole system. 
Don’t wait, but get a package today and cure 


| 
7 


— One of the steers to be exhibited at New 
Orleans weighs 4,100 pounds. 


— If a well be poisoned, woe be to those who 
drink thereat. It is worse to poison the foun- 
tain of life for one’s self, and for posterity. 
Often by carelessness, or misfortune, or inheri- 
tance, this bas been done. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
frees the blood, the vital stream, and restores 
appetite, strength, and health. 


— It is stated that President Arthur has re- 
ceived 700 applications for a certain office now 
vacant. 

Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
| little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrheea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottle. 


—A Vermont farmer claims to have made a 
net profit of $4,350 from the produce of a sin- 
gle turkey-hen during the past season. 

Jan. 1, 1885 
Messrs. Toomas Y. CROWELL & Co., 
18 Astor Place, New York: 

GENTLEMEN:—By accident I came across 
your magnificent and cheap handbook of En- 
glish Poetry, Red Letter Poems. It is, in 
my opinion, by far the best Collection of English 
Poetry ever made; and comparing the low 
price at which the volume is sold, and the 
tasteful print and paper, it is indeed a book to 
delight all lovers of the best in our English 
poetry. I desire to put it in the hands of my 
class in English Literature.” .. 


Very truly yours, H. T. SuppuTH, 
Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng Lit., Ohio Univ. 


RED LETTER POEMS. By English 
men and women, from Chaucer down 
to the present day. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
edge, $1.25; alligator leather, cushion 
covers, $2.50. 


* One of the cheapest, handiest, and every way best 
of the numerous anthologies. As a com , inexpen- 
sive, popular handbook and work of English poetry, it 
is without a rival.”—W. Y. Examiner. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


On1O UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, O., 
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THE POPULAR AND PICTURESQUE LINE 


— 


New Orleans and Florida. 
‘©The Shenandoah Valley Route.’’ 


Reduced Rate Round Trip Tickets to either until 

1885, giving 15 Days en route either way, with stop-over priv- 

alt also the wonderful CAVERNS OF LURAY and 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 

This Route traverses a most beautiful section of the country, with continuous 
Panorama of Mountain, Valley, and River Scenery. Perfect Pullman Palace 
Car service, with onty ONE CHANGE (at convenient hour) between New 
York and New Orleans, or Jacksonville, Fila. 

@@ For Tickets, Time Tables, Pullman Car reservations, and information, 
apply at Ticket Offices of Connecting Lines, or ot 

H. V. TOMPKINS, Zastern Pass’r Agent, 


490 303 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


tudents hers hers who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
neous Glee ad Glasoios, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


Classics. 


pecimen d free. 
416 CMAMLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo cal “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular, CABROLL W. CLARBG, NX. £Z. Agt., 75 Mawley St., Boston. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as ae a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. ; 
D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


ey JUST OUT! 
ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 


Contains the latest and best productionsof the Most POPULAR ENGLISH and AMERIOAN WRITERS of TO 
DAy, together with some of the Choicest Selections of Stendard Literature. Sold by all Booksellers and News. 
dealers, or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 260 pages: Paper Binding, 30c.; Cloth. 50c. 

oe SPECIAL OFFER he full set of the series, 12 numbers, will be sent upon receipt of $3.00. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Publicaition Department, C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. | 1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 


TEACHERS OF BOTANY 


WILL FIND AN INTERESTING AND VALUABLE ASSISTANT IN THE 


Cyclopedia of Practical Floriculture. 


1 vol., cloth, uniform in size with “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Price, $5.00. To teachers, inclosing this advertisement with order, $2.50. 


TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Publisher, 744 Broadway, New York. 


celebrated works, unabridged : 


onder- 


WONDER-BOOKS in no trifling sense, but the best 
literature of the world presented in excellent and attractive 
form, at prices solow asto exciteuniversal ‘‘ wonder.” 
LIBRARY of STANDARD HISTORY. 


in one volume, imperial octavo, good type, with numerous fine illustra- 
tions, the whole richly bound in fine cloth, ornamented, the following 


GREEN’S Larger HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
CARLYLE’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
CREASY’S Fifteen DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 
SCHILLER’S HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ lowest price for these four great works 
is $14.50; my price is $2.50; postage 40 cents extra, 
‘** A wonder-book in more senses than one. 


ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY, 
Poetry, Classics. 


Books 


LIBRARY of CLASSIC PROSE. In one imperial oc- 
tavo volume of about 900 pages, handsome type, and fine cloth binding, 
ornamented, the following famous essays and works : 

Macaulay’s Essays on Milton. 
John Stuart Mill On Liberty. 
P. G. Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life. 
Herbert Spencer on Education, 
Great Thoughts from Greek Authors. 
Great Thoughts from Latin Authors. 
Complete Essays by Lord Bacon. 
Complete “‘ Letters of Junius.”’ 
Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and Other Sketches. 
Washington’s Farewell and Other Addresses. 
Macaulay’s Life of Frederick the Great. 

The above cannot be obtained from any other publishing 


house for less than $10; my price is $1.75; postage 80 cents. 


Containing 


The idea of put- 


ting a work like this at only $2.50 per copy, seems preposter- 

ous ; and yet there is wisdom in it, for everybody will want it, 

and it will thus be the means of advertising and introducing 
the numerous other valuable books which the publisher is put- 
ting forward.”—Christian at Work, New York City. 

“It is truly a marvel of skill and a triumph of modern me- 
chanical art that such a noble volume can be furnished at so 
small acost. Whether we admire its large proportions, beau- 
tiful binding, fair page, excellent paper, numerous and strik- 
ing illustrations, numbering nearly 100—all are first-class.” — 
Christian Cynosure, Chicago, Ill. 

LIBRARY of STANDARD POETS, containing in one 
imperial octavo handsomely bound volume, of about 1,100 pages, Bour- 
gevis and Brevier type, leaded, the following works, unabridged : 

Scott’s Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. 
Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 
Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 


Equally good editions of these are not elsewhere obtain- 


able for less than $4.50; my price $2.00; postage 34 cents. 


‘* This is indeed a wonder-book, in the amount and valuable 
quality of its contents. The wonder is how such a book, 
which is a library in itself, can besold at such a price.” —Meth- 
odist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Your ‘ Historical Wonder-Book’ IS a wonder—a wonder 
how an imperial octavo volume of over 1,000 pages, with many 
illustrations, clear type, fine paper, handsomely bound, con- 
taining four standard historical works of great value, can be 
sold for $2.50.”—Brnson J. Lossine, LL.D., the Historian. 


COUPON This Coupon will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, toward the 
25 CENTS price of either of above works, if sent within ten days from date of 

* this paper (mention name of paper). This offer is to secure your 
PROMPT response and indicate the paying advertising mediums. 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
on reasonable evidence of good faith. Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher. 


393 Pearl Street, New York, 


P. O. Box 1227. 
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Loss and Gain. 


CHAPTER I. 
« | was taken sick a year ago 
With billous fever.” 

“My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick avai, with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not, move ! 

room 298 Ibs. to 120! I had been doctoring 
for my liver, but it did me no good. I did not 
expect to live more than three months. I 
began to use Hop Bitters. Directly my appe- 
tite returned, my pains left me, my entire sys- 
tem seemed renewed as if by magic, and after 
using several bottles I am not only as sound 
as a sovereign, but weigh more than I did be- 
before. ‘To Hop Bitters lowe my life. 

Dublin, June 6, ’81. R. FirzpaTRICK. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ .» Feb. 1, 1880. Gentlemen,— 
I Malden. of sick headache.” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the 
most terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief 
or cure, until I used Hop Bitters. 

The first bottle 

Nearly cured me ; 

The second made me as well and strong as 

hen a chil 
And I have been so to this day.” 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

Kidney, liver and urinary complaint, 

“ Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians,— 

‘“‘Incurable!’’ 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him, and 

** Lives of eig 

In my neighborhood that have been saved 
by your Bitters, 

And many more are using them with great 
benefit. 

** They almost 

Do miracles ?”? 


How To Get S810K.—Ex 
eat too much without ex 
rest ; doctor all the time; take all the vile nostrums 
advertised, and then you will want to know how to 
well, which is answered in three words, — Take Hop 
Bitters ! 

a None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonons stuff 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


— Mrs. E. D. Slack. 


ourself day and,nigbt; 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tae Stimpson PEencit SHARPENER. — The 
general introduction of drawing into the public 
schools, and of writing into primary grades, 
renders absolutely necessary some device for 
sharpening lead and slate pencils with ease 
and rapidity. Until quite recently this has 
everywhere been done by whittling, which is a 
slow, laborious, and wasteful process. Several 
attempts to meet the necessities of the case 
have been made, but the resulting contrivances 
are ill-adopted to the work, and the best of 
only temporary value. Recognizing the needs 
of the schools and the repeated failures of in- 
ventors to meet them, a prominent school 
official in Worcester County, at the head of a 
manufactory of machinery, submitted the prob- 
lem to one of his mechanical experts, with in- 
structions to spare neither time, labor, nor 
money in the production of a Pencil Sharpener 
free from the defects that render others com- 
paratively worthless, and combining all the 
eséentials of a perfect machine. The result, 
after months of study, experiment, and repeated 
improvement, is the Stimpson Pencil Sharp- 
ener, which is offered to the public only after 
actual use in the school-room, and has clearly 
demonstrated its complete adaptability to the 
use required. It has the following points of 
excellence: 1, It is adurable machine, every 
part being carefally constructed of iron and 
steel. 2. It is adapted to either lead or slate 
pencils of any diameter. 3. It is rapid in its 
action and produces a perfect point. 4. Itruns 
very easily, requiring hardly any power. 5. It 
is simple in its mechanism and operation, and 
will not get out of order. 6. Besides being a 
great saver of time, labor, and vexation, it will 
soon repay its cost by its economy of pencils, 
while forming an excellent point. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. L., 

Oct. 15, 1884. 
J. A. Swasey, Esq., 35 Pemberton 3q., Boston: 
Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use in 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory. 


Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar, Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 
PROFESSIONAL. Gorr, Rick, AND SMITH, Principals, 
LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton Sq., (formerly Mowry & Goff.) 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 
EGLENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
a . Address 
esident, or Prof. RUGGLES. 344 MIS CELLA NEOUS. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston.| — Yellow fever caused the death of 2400 
Batrance » May 81, June 1, and Sept. | persons at Panama and Colon, during the year 


and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITOTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


(NSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Bquare, Boston, Mass.” 901.” 


ge SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 

dale, Mass. A home schoo! of excellent advantages. 

Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAR: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab: 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
. a an er cu a 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House mn. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT For Both Sexes. 
or particulars, address 
_ 458 E. H. Principal. 
§r4 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
Son 8, 1884, For circulars 
drew Mies Prin 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes, BRIDGEWA' Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin. A. Bor DEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sauum, Mase, 
§ For Ladies 
For Oatalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATR NORMAL SCHOO. Mass. 
WRsTFIELD, 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 138 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of study 3 ~ 4 A Special and Ad- 
years. 
Course for classes of students. Address, 
r Circular or information, T. J. More@an, Prin. 
PREPARATORY. 


WOLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
-I. Common branches, English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr, Rioz, & SMITH, Principals. 


echools 


are the best and cheapest 
system for conducting 


list, order blanks 
Stam 3 om postpaid by mail. 
Cow Please send atrial order, FINS ART PUBLISHING 


1884, 


— Something for all the preachers. Rev. H. 
H. Fairall, D.D. editor of the Iowa Methodist, 
says editorally, in the November (1883) num- 
ber of his paper: ‘‘ We have tested the merits 
of Ely’s Cream Balm, and believe that by a 
thorough course of treatment, it will cure 
almost every case of Catarrh. Ministers, as a 
class, are afflicted with head and throat 
troubles, and Catarrh seems more prevalent 
than ever. Wecannotrecommend Ely’s Cream 
Balm too highly.”” Not a liquid or a snuff. 
Applied to the nostrils with the finger. 


— An avalanche, recently, buried 63 persons 
in Italy; and a blizzard at Newfoundland 
caused a loss of 50 lives. 

7a It is a well known fact. In the dia 
mond es more coloring is given than any 
known Dyes, and they give faster and more 
brilliant colors. 10c. at all druggists. They 
are a great success. Wells, Richardson & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 


— Frederic lass, the colored orator, re- 
ceived a legacy of $18,500 in a N. Y. lady’s 
will, for his anti-slavery services. : 


— The practiced penman persistently prefers 
those perfect, peerless pens produced by Ester- 
brook. The stationer proves properly prudent 
by providing them. 


— A poor tenement-house woman in N. Y. 
City is said to be heir to an estate worth $18- 
000,000, in Switzerland. 


York City, save and Car- 
riage H and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 el t 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 


railroad to all depots. Families can live better 


@e. | for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 


at any other hotel in the city. 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 


Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


WANTED, 
teach Latin, Greek, and Rhevoric, in a 
Wisconsin public school. Salary, $600 per year. Ap- 
plicants tered for this position free of charge. 


ddress 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
503 38 Madison Street 


A lady to 


“As a medium of communication between teachers, 
and those in quest of teachers,I believe ihat your Agency 
is dolng work.” Pror. A. MARKHAM, 


Markham’s Academy, Milwaukee, 


THE USE 
of Iodoform or mercurials in the treat- 
ment of catarrh—whether in the form of 
suppositories or ointments,—should be 
avoided, as they both are injurious and 
dangerous. Iodoform is easily detected 
by its offensive odor. The only reliable 
catarrh remedy on the market to-day is 
Ely’s Cream Balm, being free from all poi- 
sonous drugs. It has cured thousands of 
acute and chronic cases, where all other 
remedies have failed. A particle is ap- 
plied into each nostril; no pain; agree- 
ableto use. Price fifty cents of druggists. 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
|KIDNEY DISEASES, 
‘LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 


Dr. R. N. Clark, S80. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 

IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 
kw It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the . The natural action of the Kidneys is 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, S6LD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry oan be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00. Burlington Vt. 


The judgment of the 
BEST TEACHERS in 
nearly every State 


| A REVOLUTION | 


on record in favor of Lethrop’s Popular Illus- 


trated and Educational Magazines, Wide 
Awake, Our Litth Men and Women, and 
Babyland, as the very best obtainable matter for 
school read- 
ing. The 

| IN SCHOOL READING. | 
which these 

magazines are being introduced in place of the old- 
fashioned reading-books, or for supplementary read- 
ing, is a matter of astonishment even to the publishers. 
Specimen copies sent FREE forexamination Address, 
D. LOTHROP & Co., Beston, Mass. 


EASTER MUSIC 


A NEW SERVICE FOR EASTER. 


PREPARED BY J. R. MURRAY, 


Consists of carefully prepared Responsive Read- 
ings, interspersed with usic written eepecially for the 
service by Dr. Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, W. H. 
Pontivs, D. B. Towner, T. P. WesTenporr, and others. 
The Readings are so practically arranged that the 
sponses may be used either by the school as such; 
by classes or individuals, or by a combination of all, 
thus insuring greater variety and interest. 
The Subjects Treated of, are: 
The Prophecy : The Conspiracy; The Betrayal; The 
Trial; The Insults; The Crucifixion; The Burial; The 
Resurrection; The Ascension: The King of Glory and 
The Lesson. 16 pages. 
hundred by express. charges not prepaid. 
Tue Srory or tre Resurrection and Easter ANGELS 
are two very successful services, issued in former 
years. Price of each same as for ** ls Risen.’ 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


Cincinnati, 0. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
neok Please send me a list of those you wo 
LIKE TO SELL OB EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
©. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 


489 a3 CHICAGO, ILL, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
J. A. Rirouey, PH.D., President Lenox College 
Hopkinton, Iowa, writes: “I have recommended your 
Educational Bureau as the best I know, to my friend 
Prof. . He will register with you. You will re 
member me as a former member of your Bureau, I 
may call for your help again.” 

or application-form and list of testimonials, address 

B. LANDIS, Manager, 

631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
esses for epartment o on; recommends 
good schools to ts. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

and Teachers’ 


240 =x (1) 230 Square, New York, 


W ESTE R N TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY. 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 

ou are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, G 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the W 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


OHICAGO, 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
= a8 rivate schools of Central, Western, and South- 

rm tates 


ers, send stamp for application-form, 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 29 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THE Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont PI., Boston. 


Gentral Educational Bureau. 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


“TIT can most heartily recommend your Bureau for 
promptness and courtesy ; should I ever need your as- 
sistance in the future, shall be glad to call on you.” 


Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 
D. F. DIMON. 
484 tf 1613 Chestnut Bt., Philadelphia. 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


Teachers with desirable positions; 
Colleges with Professors and Tutors; 
Academies, Seminaries, and Public and 

Private Schools of every Grade with 

Competent Principals and Teachers; 
Gives Parents information of the Best 

Schools; 
Rents and Sells School Property. 

and he Fall 
pleyment or promotion, during 1885, te 
register. Calis for teachers of every grade of school 
and every department of instruction come from the 
East, the West, the North, and the South,— from every 
— 4 Union. Circulars and forms of application 
sent free 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Boston. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments ; full corps of Professors ; Classical, 
Scientific, Philosophical, and Mechanicai 
Courses; Modern guages a specialty; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly ; Manual training. 


Climate mild. Terms moderate. 
SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 
of THE JOURNAL for the 
Bound Volumes Star isrz, iss, 1670, 1880, 
"81, '82, 83, "84 sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 
‘Address, NEW-ENG, PUB. CO., 
820 16 Hawley St , Boston, 


2 
| 
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| 
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order. Each set cor I DU pretty chrome 
large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 lores 
chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 
credit brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
address visti Pome, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance. 
5, 10, LB 20 and’ christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
mot care to 25e per dozen, Large set samples %c. If you do 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXI.—No. 8. 


Special Books which Teachers should Have. 


Ayres's Verbalist, . 1.00 
Bain's Education as a Science. 1.75 
Baldwin's Art of School Manage- 

ment, 


Bright's Graded Instruction in 


. . . . 
Johonnot's Principles and Practice 
of Teaching, 


45 


MacArthur's Education in its Rela- 


tion to Manual Industry, . $150 
Roemer’s Principles of General 


Sully’s Outlines of Psychology, 
with Special Reference to the 
Theory of Bducation, . . 300 


Copies will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of prices given above. 


Any may a t 
mailing directions. invited. 


subscriber to our EDUCATIONAL NOTES by sending us the necessary 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth intwo 12mo volumes,—one for Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of teaching every subject in the 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. it contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work, than is to be found in any book simtlar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 


day, this book is a guide or an assistant to teachers every 
indispens 


where. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 


able. J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 CeDAR STREET, New YORK Ciry. 
PRIMARY MANUAL, . i $1.00 | Both books sent to one address on receipt 
25 | of 82.00 


I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual! of Instruction for both Pri 


and Grammar Grades, and 


think it an able and practical work, a will be found an inva!uable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 


to those jast beginning the prof 
out the United States. 
New York, July 2, 1884. 


I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal College, City.g 


AMERICAN SOHOOL BOOK 0O., 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 
Inirod 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
SEYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KERPING.. 
OURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS... .5 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK ..... 15 
WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... .70 
HOLT27’8 FIRST NS IN PAYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 


saree DARING THE LEAD. 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
d for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
&. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
82 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lonpox, TAUCHNITZ’S Lurpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign panqneges. 
Subscription song Foreign Periodicais. 
ARL SCHOENHOF, 


144 Tremont &t., Besten. 


MICROSCOPE 
SLIDE CABINET. 


PILLSBURYS PATENT. 


Prices. 
.25 


Cheapest and Best. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


“* Has some notable merits, not the least of which are 
its low priceland unexceptionable tone.”—The Critic. 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Somi-monthly [Illustrated Magazine in English 
and German, in jel Colamns. 
An Essential Hel Sor of German, 
Subscription price, $2.00 a@ year; single numbers, 10 
cts. Ask your newsdealer for YOuNG FOLgS, or ad- 
dress the publishers. 
THE CHEROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 
Nos. 17-27 Vandewater 8t., New York. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.; PUBLISHERS, ' 

MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°78 Chestnut St. 

Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield St. 

POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 

MAGCAR’S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. 8. History. | 16 astor Place, 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. NEW YORE. 

ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 

©4RKER’S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 
COLLINS, 


414 Broadway, « NEW YORK. 


PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (ist Lessons), §.50 
PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (Plympton), 1.50 
SNELI’S OLMSTED’S SOHOOL ASTRONOMY, 1.00 
SNELI/S OLMSTED’S SOHOOL ASTRON,, New ed., 200 
KIMBALL’S OLMSTED’S COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY, 3.12 


Send : Sor Circulars and Price-list of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


*/Rolfe’s Shakespeare: 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
sing!y or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
for introduction in schools, 42 and 

cents. 


It. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 


For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Forming Two Parts of the s 
Riverside Literature Series. 


With Notes and Glossary, specially 
fitting it for use in schools. 


Price (of the Two Parts), 30 cts. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 0O., 
4 Park St., Boston. 


TEACHERS 


Out of employment, and all who 
are receiving less than two 
thousand dollars a year, 
will find it for their interest to 
correspond with 

E. B. FAIRCHILD, 


Publisher of Jounson’s CYCLOPEDIA and ATLAS, 


79 Milk St, Boston, 
BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL ald SCIENCE 


The Temperance Lesson Book, . -25 and § .50 

Boys and Girls Temperance Text-Book. -20 

Notes for Temperance Teachers, -25 and .50 


Aleehol and Science, . . . . 1. 
A full descriptive er ~ of 1300 publications sent 
free upon application. Address 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
J, N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


603 58 Reade Street, New York. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Broadway 
PUBLIS * NEW YORK. 


H 

Andersen’s Histeries and Hiist’l Readers 

omson’s New thmetics and Algebra 
Wrench 
Beedan ellegg’s vaded Lesse mg- 

lish and Lessons in English 
Hiutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt, H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


National Subscription A mey 

HOW Oldest of the im the U.S, 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLuB Rares. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 


ers —— th Books, and Station 
of every 


SAVE 


GLOBES ave on hand. Price list on 


es 
& 
Masa. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Miuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 4.1 
BRescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jeues’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessensin Legic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent free on 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


ishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
Adopted Boston 
pa. turers of Board. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
a For Catalogue and particulars address 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “wom” 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown svo, cloth, $3.50. 

OUTLIVES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo. cioth, $1.25. 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


PorRTER & COATES, 


Publish 
The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 Spellers. 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive er. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave, 'Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England. 
come by selling either 
‘£ the two follew- 


TEACHERS 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Illustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


——— Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
or Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 
JONES BROS. & O0., Cincinnati, Chicago, St: Louis. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


Can double their in- 


School Room Wall Maps 


E 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
418 15 Bremfield St., Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


FRESH FLOWRES. 


FresH FLOWERS is the title of a most beantifal and 
@ | attractive little Song Book for the younger children in 


Sunday Schools, or the so called INFANT Classes. 


70 Mes. Emma the compiler, is widely known and 
40 | celebrated for Songs and 


for chi » whom 
she thoroughly understands. More than 50 bright 
songs, such as *‘ Little Lambs,” “ Snowflakes,” “ Little 
Samuel,” and “Children’s Sheaves.’”’ Nothing = 
ish. Allin taste, An abundance of Pictures, 
cents. $2.40 per dozen. 

—_ > 


MINSTREL SONGS — OLD AND NEW. 


The large sales show this to be a perfect success, and 
no wonder! No brighter or more musical melodies 
were ever brought to; the 

LANTATION NSTREL, an ngs here col- 
orl All the World sings them ! Accompaniments 


for Piano or Organ. $2.00 plain. $2.50 cloth. 


WAR SONGS, 


For Anniversaries and Gatherings of Sol- 
diers, also Songs aud Hymns for 
Memorial Day. 


Like the book above mentioned, this isa very great 
success, and i pe | likes the ht, patriotic songs. 
A great favorite with the Grand y,and with all 
who have been soldiers. Used extensively in War 
Bong Concerts. 50 cts. $4.50 per dozen. 


Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
‘art’s German Classics for Students 

4 vols. ready and $1.95 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to 95 
The Series (30 vols. 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.26 

Godwin > 
of ome and Bo 1.26 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireltand’s Pocket Classical Dletionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und 8 » 1.26 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s 1.76 


wi mailed 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers the Teacher's Qual- 

cation and Work. 


4 New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work 
has just been issued. 

In thls book the author has presented the results of 
thirty-five years of successful experience in the school- 
room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all, 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER LN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


. Not simply a Manual of s 
by the teacher in the instruction of 
A MPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUID 


NOW READY: 


HITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A.M., LL.D. 


to teachers, but an exhaustive work containing the materials to be 
classes in number, 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIO, 


Sample cepy and Intreduction price, 60 cts. 


The preparation of this complete and fall 
represen 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


Introduction Price, $1.00. Mailing Price, 25. 


has occupied the author, F. V. In1sH, for sev- 


system of Diagrams 
eral years. The work is now offered to the public, not only as furnishing a simple and effective method of 
ting to the eye the relation and dependence of the several parts of a sonbemee, but as a practical 


since cult sentences of that most lar in both editions) have been most completely 
analyzed, The parsing is aleo fully indloated by simple and novel 


method of 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
C. P. STHARNE, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Ohadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duo’s Draw. Tins. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
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